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New York Workers Mourn Their Dead Socialist Leader 
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LL of us we 
tragic deat -yer London. 
I shall not ary to add anything 
to the well deserved tributes that are 
being paid to his memory. We shall 
not honor him by words however 











eloquent unless by deeds we prove our 
devotion to that cause for which he 
gave so generously of his own rich 
stores of enthusiasm, courage and 
ability. 


There wasn't nmruch left of poor old 
Senator Cummins after Brookhart and 
the Iowa farmers got through with 
him in the Republican primaries Mon- 
day. In many respects Brookhart’s 
victory is gratifyifig. It is a deserved 
rebuke to the majority of Senators 
who unseated him by substituting their 
own notion for the plain instructions 
of the Iowa election law as to the 
counting of ballots. Better yet, Brook- 
hart’s success is a damaging blow to 
the Coolidge myth which has done so 
much to make the country swallow the 
Mellon tax plan and a lot of similar 
iniquities without gagging. Neverthe- 
less, we shall make a great mistake if 
we imagine that there is much con- 
structive leadership in Brookhart’s 
type of progressivism. His heart is 
better than his head. He has a quick 
sense for ‘social wrongs but no ade- 
quate philosophy for redressing wrong. 
Progressivism of his sort has a great 
deal to learn before it need give Wall 
Street much cause for alarm or the 
workers much cause for -hope. 





The lowa primaries may scare some 
Senators into voting for the Haugen 
Bi for the help of -farmers. Col. 
Brookhart is strong .for it and ap- 
parently no candidate in Iowa dared to 
oppose it. I don’t blame the farmers 
for wanting relief. It is sound tactics 
for labor organizations to back up all 
legitimate demands of the farmers for 
relief. I wish I could see my way clear 
to recommend to labor unions and to 
the Socialist Party a frank endorse- 
ment of the Haugen Bill. I hate to be 
on the same side as some of these 
eastern critics of it who how! eel 
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subsidies with their pockets stuffed full | 
of tariff profits. But I can’t honestly | 


endorse tne Haugen Bit as I unaer-| Fa ttre Labor World Hails 
Work of 


Meyer 
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temporary relief to some farmers at | 
a cost of 375 million dollars more or | 
less to the public treasury, that is to | 
say, to the rest of the country. After} 
that money has been spent the general 
farming situation will remain what it | 
was before. It isn’t likely that the 
farmers will continue by taxing them- 


selves through an equalization fee to | alj 
make up the difference between the! sorrow at his untimely end. 


normal foreign price of their products | 
and what they can get in the home | 
market. That, you will remember, is 
a. theory of the Haugen Bill. Our 


is to be marketed abroad at American 


ment appropriation and afterwards by 
means of a fund to which the farmers 
will contribute in the form of equaliza- 
tion fees the difference between the 
European and American price is to be 
made up. The only justification of this 
sort of subsidy—for subsidy it is no} 
matter by what name it may be called 
—is to be found in the fact that the 


fin 


manufacturers through high tariffs. | 
T} 1 . ie - “s ff iffs whole to 
1e real remedy is to lower tariffs. As | - 
gate ‘ . : A of the disinherited and oppressed. 
I have said before, the notion that we wave 
: ° ga 
can all get rich by subsidizing each 1 Oh 80 
ther ‘1 lil . of that jnaturally—gave himself 
other is like thinking that we an | 
As Se © 1 | could 
support ourselves by taking in’ each “A 1 
@ é iopie 
other's washing. | 
I . 7 gone us 
Suspect that farming, so ; . 
ules 8, so far &8/ .hampion o 
many crops are concerned, is in for a | 
rade 


change of method almost as momen- 
pa 


tous as the change from handcraft in- 








dustry to the fac system It may, 
if you like, be regrettable, t it is 
probably inevitable If we are wise 
enough we can by proper social action ¢ 





o 





greatly minimize the suffering conse- 





quent upon this change in agricultural 


methods. How to do it I confess I don't 


leged authorities on the subject know 


} ¢ on 1) 7 not } ae 
the Haugen Bill is n the way, and rades 


I should like to see a committee of 
the Socialist Party and of the A. F. m 
of L., with the help of the more 
gressive farmers, undertake a serious 
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study of the situation. It will involve cann 





tackling the problems of tenant farm- has 

ing, land speculation, marketing meth- one 

ods, the proper use of machinery, the of 

growth of sound co-operatives the | finest 

calculation of consumers’ demand, the | de \ 

operation of the banking system as poor 
a + y 





regards the farmers, the « 


tariffs, the influence of freight rates, | out 
and a good many other things which “More 
I have probably forgotten to enumer- | kno 
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frail body 


deep gash hearts 
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“For more than 
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} sition in the Sociz 
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He 
organization 
political His 
uence was due entirely to 
grandeur of his personality. 
farmers are continually subsidizing ee ¥ re, aR — ok seen: ted 

lof his kind, he gave himself With his | 
the 


|} warm-hearted 

humanity. 
sudden death has left in our ranks \¥ 
never 
able. 
and 
to console family, 
and comrades.” 

Eugene 
know, and I am not sure that‘the ale | “The 
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much more than I. I am pretty sure family 
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‘ACCIDENT KILLED Meyer London’s Story; 
‘‘Child of the Workers ’’ 


EYER LONDON died Sunday | By Wm. F. Feigenbaum| veers. 


years to live,” he said. 
possible for me to shut down my law 





Meyer London _ [QNDON 


lal from injuries he sustained that 
abor 
in your eyes when | life to going up and down the 
preaching our ideals,” 


from his home. 
He was endowed with 
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East Side Is Brought ie 
a Standstill_ While 
Gigantic Cortege 


Passes 
By. Edward Levinson 





in tearful tribute as the New 
York East Side buried its 
greatest citizen, the American Sa- 
cialist pioneer, Meyer London. |” 





vial, to do honor to its dead prop 
Every man, woman and child whe’ 
could manage, jammed their way 
to the choked sidewalks to view the 
funeral procession. Thousands upon 
thousands hung from windows, 
roofs and overcrowded fire-escapes. 
For blocks before and after the 
hearse that bore London to his 
gtave there were numbeériess multi- 
tudes who taxed. the efforts of 725 
police to keep the great outpouring 
in orderly formations. 


The demonstration was not limited 
to the Hast Side. Score upon score of 
men and women who have stood by 
London's side in the Socialist and laber 
movement .came from Chicago, from 
Cleveland, trom Philadelphia, Boston 
and ap-state NewYork. 

‘~ At Porward Halil, where eulogies h 
beer delivered by representatives of 
the working-class movement, the pro- 
cession started its way shortly before 
12 o’clock. It was not until near.2 
o’clock that the short distance to Lon- 
don’s home had been traversed, so 
great was the throng that lined both 
sides of the parade in which more than 
50,000 joined. 

Then for an hour the district for 

several blocks around London’s home 
was tied into a traffic snarl as the 
mourners boarded more than 300 auto- 
mobiles to escort the body to the grave 
in the Queens county cemetery. At the 
cemetery was another huge throng. 
More than 5,000 men and women had 
made the trip, eager to be with their 
comrade to the last possible minute. 
A few minutes after 4 o'clock the last 
eulogy had been delivered and the huge 
walnut coffin with the remains ef 
Meyer London had been lowered to the 
grave. 

Sorrowfully the throng dispersed to 
retire to their homes. A pall hung 
over the East Side. The Second ave- 
nue radios gave up their shrieking 
music. The cafes and restaurants 
where the people would gather to en- 





| point is always confusing, clevated pil- | 


in the middle of the 7 ad ake did 
bigness with familiarity. 


the same time he 


: | making passage for pedestrians and ve- ‘; ; ~ 
grieve Meyer London was | devote his time exclusively 


prices rirs y ans rern- p ‘ P hicles often a very difficult task. 
prices. First by means of a govern |his tragic and untimely death. : 


London was crossing from the east 


thuse over the courage and brilliance 
of Meyer London were silent. 

In hundreds of thousands of tene- 
ment homes the evening meal was 
eaten in silence and sadness. Meyer 





the utmost courage, 


most absolute devotion and loyalty, 


became confused by the swiftly moving | 
i traffic as he stood 
An automobile, driven by Louis 


ialist Party, and to the labor move- in whispers with choking voices of the | 


Meyer London the man, 
comrade rather than London, the pub- 


}approaching from the south, struck him . ; 
| ind enrich himself while forgetting his 


Meyer London, whose terribl 








| tion in the lofty example set 
; he second car suffered slight 
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iousness, despite se- 


vere internal pains and a big wound in 












with J. Netter and other 


the family, including his brothers, Louis 
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le Leon was the great Social- 















London, the people’s great tribune; 
Meyer London, the comfort of the be- 
wildered and friendless immigrant; 
Meyer London, the scourge of the land- 
lords and oppressive bosses; Meyer 
London, who had sounded a death- 
knell to Tammany’s crooked domina- 
tion of the East Side in 1914; Meyer 
London, who gave to all America its 
greatest industrial peace document, the 
Garment Workers’ protocol of 191¢— 
Meyer London, the great heart and 
ins of the East Side, was gone for- 


= . * 

From the minute London's body had 
irrived at the Forward Building, 175 
East Broadway, at 2 o'clock Tuesday 
afternoon, until midnight that day, @ 


continuous stream of.men, women and 


streamed past the coffin in 
silence. Women came with 
their little children and lifted them. for 
a last look at the man who had left 
them so great a heritage. Men in their 
clothes, coming direct ‘from 
their shops, predominated in the 
crowd The police estimated that 
25,000 viewed the body on Tuesday. 
Shortly after three o'clock a group 
boys and girls arrived and re- 





quested to be admitted to view the 


bod Taking their place in line. with 
grown-ups, they explained that 
they had been sent by their school 


teachers to honor Meyer London. 


“Our teachers spoke about Meyer 
London's great ‘vork for the East. Side 
told us to come here and see him 
fore he was buried they said. 
Though the funeral was not sched- 





uled to begin until 10:30 o'clock the 


began to gather in front of 


the Forward building as early as § 


ck A guard of honor composed 
Socialist Party members had ree 


(Continued on page 3) 




















aside all its duties, pressing or tri- €. 








w..Y ork’s Biggest Funeral 


withire the memory of the oldest” 


East Side resident was there such a funeral 
@s that which bore Meyer London to his 


last resting place. 

The camera has caught the. crowds as 
they converged in numberless thousands to 
do honor to London. 


= eh UAC 


; Seebeis But the real sorrow of the people can 
only be hinted at, locked up.as it is within 
their saddened hearts. 


The East Side workers will never forget 
London. Already there is a move under 
foot.to erect a public monument to him, 
suitable to the man who showed the East 
Side the path from squalid poverty to self- 
respecting. manhood. 


(Below) AT THE GRAVE Comrades spoke their last eulogies. 


Algernon Lee and Alexander Cahn are shown on the crepe- 
raged platform by the side of the coffin 


SADLY AND SORROWFULLY they bore the casket 
from the Forward Building, while 100,000 outside 
bowed their bared heads in tribute, William Karlin 
(right) and J. Weinberg (left) were among the pall- 
bearers 


THROUGH LONDON’S GREAT EAST SIDE the funera! procession wended its way; 
banked on both sides for two miles by 500,000 persons 


SEWARD PARK. Another section of throng that waited for the funeral to begin, listening in the meantime to the radio 


; funeral orationg 


























“$000 JOIN IN’ TRIBUTE 


TO GREAT SOCIALIST LEADER 


(Continued from page 1) 


mained with the body all through the 
night. 

Two thousand people managed to 
jam their way into Forward Hall to 
hear and see the speakers as they de- 
livered their tributes to London's work. 
Amplifiers: carried the speeches to 
25,000 people assembled in Seward 
Park just opposite the Forward build- 
ing. All the surrounding streets were 
black with humanity, held in line by 
the police. 

The coffin was placed at the rear of 
the auditorium. Upon it lay a floral 
piece the card of which read: 

“With heartfelt sorrow and deep 
sympathy. Mary E. Dreier.” 

Floral pieces lay on the floor be- 
neath the coffin. Behind, floral pieces, 
banked against the black-draped wall, 
rose almost to the ceiling. Sunlight 
poured through the rear and front 
windows and mingled with the flow of 
electric light from bulbs, many of 
which were red colored. Hundreds sat 
in the draped balconies and in the 
mezzanine in front. Hundreds more 
were in chairs around the coffin or 
stood as near as possible. 

The services consisted simply of the 
eulogies delivered by the speakers, all 
of whom had been prominent for years 
in the labor and Socialist cause, and 
some-of whom had been lifelong friends 
of London. 

A guard of honor stood at the cof- 

’ fin as each speaker in turn walked to 
a position behind it and delivered his 
message. B. C. Viadeck, manager of 
the Jewish Daily Forward, acted in an 
officiating capacity, speaking in Yid- 
dish. 


Men and Women Weep 

As he uttered the lament, “The most 
beautiful flower in our house has died,” 
his voice faltered and men and women 
cried openly. Sobs broke out in all 
parts of the auditorium. A woman 
seated in a front row leaned upon a 
crutch, tears rolling down her cheeks. 

Abraham Cahan, editor of the For- 


ward, was the next speaker. He also 
talked in Yiddish. 
“Not in all America was there a 


man so well loved by Jewish workers,” 
he exclaimed. 

Sobs broke out again when Cahan 
revealed a strange coincidence. He 
stated that when Mr. London was 
brought to the Bellevue Hospital, after 
being struck by an automobile last 
Sunday night, the first nurse to see 
him was his own daughter, Isabella 
London, who is a nurse in the hospital. 
She was on duty Sunday night and 
was sent out by the physician in charge 
of the emergency ward to see how 
seriously was the “case” just brought 
in. She unexpectedly gazed upon the 
face of her father and remained with 
him to the end. 

Justice Jacob Panken of the Muni- 
cipal Court was the next speaker, He 
and London had been comrades for 
thirty-one years. 

As he spoke Morris Hilquitt ap- 


ushers time and time again. Finally 
the auditorium became less crowded. 
A hundred or more friends gathered 
up the floral pieces and carried them 
to the street, 


stairs to the street was begun, a dozen 
acting as pallbearers. 

Finally, the task was accomplished, 
the procession was formed 


Broadway was begun. 


were’ represented, most of them with 
‘large mass delegations. 


The procession 


of mounted police. 
the, procession were police who, with 
difficulty, kept the lane cleared. On 


in their eagerness to fall in behind the 
procession. 
side street of the East Side, “London’s 
funeral is coming.” 

Soon these side streets were deserted. 
From the time the procession left the 
Forward building until it had com- 
pleted its course, the line of march was 
crowded and jammed with waiting 
throngs. Women, openly wept, as the 
hearse approached, beating: their chests 
and wailing their sorrow at London’s 
passing. 

At East Broadway and Governeur 
street the front lines of the*embanked 
onlookers were held by the pupils and 
teachers of Public School 147. The 
school house stood empty while all 
joined to honor London. As one of 
the seven automobiles loaded with 
floral wreaths turned the corner, a 
little boy of about ten staggered out 
of the crowd loaded down with a huge 
wreath. With some aid he finally had 
it pitched onto the top of the pile of 
flowers in the moving car. His parents 
had given him the money to buy the 
flowers for London, he said. 

From Gouverneur street the proces- 
sion turned into Pitt street. Passing 
under the Williamsburg Bridge, ‘the 
funeral was viewed by several thous- 
and who had crowded the walk of the 


“bridge to obtain a panoramic view of 


what the attending police called the 
biggest funeral in the history of the 
city. 

London was not an orthodox Jew, 
yet so united was the East Side in 
honoring its great son that no class of 
people, not even the old generation. of 
orthodox Hebrews withheld their tri- 
bute. As the funeral passed under the 
bridge the synagogue of the Congrega- 
tion Stars of Israel came into view. 
The usual crowds thronged the side- 
walks on both sides of the street. But 
there was something else. 





peared at the door and was escorted to 
a position near the coffin. He was 
called upon next. 

“As our movement grows older, our 
casualty list grows longer,” he said. 
“Some have died of age and some have | 
died of illness, while others have died | 
on the field of battle fighting for our 
glorious cause.” } 

Norman Thomas, Socialist-candidate | 
last year for Mayor, walked in at this | 
point and became a member of the! 
guard of honor, | 


his tall figure making | 
him conspicuous, 

“A great life has been ended a voice | 
ever eloquent against oppression has 
been stilled, a warm heart has ceased 
to beat,” Mr. Hilquitt said. “Meyer 
London's life was comparatively short. 
He was snatched from us in the prime 
of life, yet his life was full of events 
and achievements. It was a full and 
a beautiful life.” 

Mr. Viadeck called 
Shiplacoff to deliver an address. 
Shiplacof€ was overcome by. emotion | 
and silently shook his head. As | 
Nathan Chanin delivered a prorat 

| 
| 
| 
| 


upon Abram I.| 
But 


his voice broke and he walked away 
in tears. Norman Thomas then de- | 
claréd that a true tribute to London 
would be greater devotion to the cause 
for which he had labored throughout 
his life. 

Miss Lillian D. Wald, head of the 
Henry Street Settlement, 
speaker. : | 

“It is a privilege for me to be here | 
to testify to the great service he per- | 
formed for us who are outside the! 
definite labor movement,” she said. 


was the last 


Press Forward to See Coffin 


made that year! 
tion for the great 
that developed in 


cant of Meyer 


Then the task of taking 
the coffin down the narrow winding 


in the 
street and the march along East 


It would be impossible to list the well 
known leaders of labor who fell in be- 
hind the coffin and marched behind it 
to Bast Eighteenth street where Lon- 
don had lived. All labor organizations 


started up East 
Broadway preceded by a special escort 
On both sides of 


two occasions the police lines were 
broken through as the people rushe@ 


Like wildfire the news 
spread through every dirty and crooked 








HESE hours have reared a wall of lamentation; 
And we who loved yoti like a faith, ; 
As only we can love, 

As you have always loved 

Stand in our praying shawls 

And pour our grief 

Against the senseless stones. 


Like an Elijah, or a grim Isaiah, 

You might have left us with the echo 

Of your thunder still reverberating; 

You might have gone and left us wonder 
To ornament with legend and dull tale. 


You went before the devastating years 
Had thinned your vaulting epic 

To a soft memory, 

You went before our ingrate recollecting 
Could dispel your living glory 

And hide it under the insincerity 

Of chiselled granite. 


You went in the full flood tide 

Of all you realty were— 

Lover of man, tall among men who love 
Despite man’s low ingratitudes. 


If they who sew and hew and build 
Forget your love, and all it gave them, 
Now that you are gone . . . theirs be the loss... . 


If they the bearded and the pagan ones 

Who danced on*’Rutgers Square, the night of nights 
When bonds seemed loosened and the darkness done— 
And you the Moses leading them 

From brutal bondage to a honeyed land. . « » 


+ 
If they forget, they have forgotten much 
Of godliness. 


And even now, as we stand by the wall 
These hours have reared for lamentation, 
Even now we hear your fine voice call 


“Weep not for clay, weep not for me, 
Tears will not usher in the world to be. . . 
Weep for yourselves, yourselves alone 
If you cannot see the way 

My short day of light has shown. .. . 


Thank God then, for our having seen 
Elijah go, like any simple man 
Might pass to sainthood, his task half-done. 


And we who loved you like a faith, 
As you have always loved 

Stand in our praying shawls 

And turn our grief-dried vision 
Toward the East... -. 





mad by demands for 
and cars! 


admired 


the necessity of committee work, 
he was the first to honor such men as 


other necessary routine things. 














standing a woman, so fine a Socialist 


S. A. de Witt. 
as to encourage him in such a course 
than of the type of nagging | 
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rather 
woman 


In all the years I knew London (and 
him and loved him) I never 


knew him to refuse a request to do At a meeting of Negro workers held | 
something for our movement for 4/ at St. Luke’s Hall, 125 ‘West 130th | 
selfish reason. He was one of the] street, an audience estimated at 700 or | 
most highly individualized men I ever | gg gathered. The speakers were A. | 
knew. “I am essentially an anarchist,” | philip Randolph, Algernon Lee ‘and| 
he used to say. He hated the rou-| ashley L. Totten. Frank R. Cross-| 
tine of organization work. He knew | waith presided. After a few musical | 


and | numbers had been rendered, Chairman 


Crosswaith called the attention of the 











Julius Gerber, who did the behind- audience to Meyer London’s death in 
the-scenes work we mp rte rng the following remarks: 

s etting the ticket on e 
tures and getting “I am sure you have all read in the 
ballot and the thousand and one 

: He daily papers of the untimely death of 


On the large steps of the synagogue | did not scorn such work—but he hated ex-Congressman Meyer London. I am 
was grouped the congregation. In its| it, He could not sit still, He found | SUre, too, that few of you knew this 
center was Rabbi Morris Siegel. As| it difficult to stand’ still, When he | 8reat warrior of labor during the day |} 
the hearse approached and passed, | spoke he needed a whole stage to pace when he lived and wrought to the end | 
Rabbi Siegel chanted the Jewish hymn, up and down—and: at the dinner I that a little more sunshine may creep | 
for the dead, “El Mohl Rachmin.” His! refer to he used the whole floor of a | into the homes of the hard-pressed | 
piercing wail of sorrow, so unexpected large hall as his platform. workers of America and the world. | 
and so intense swept the throngs into | Who can forget the glorious year| “Meyer London was a. Sociajist; so| 

| 1914! That campaign that swept the|amI. It was my good fortune ‘to have | 


loud weeping. 


MEYER LONDON'S, 


STORY 


(Continued from page 1) 

what a campaign he 
He laid the founda- 

Socialist strength 

that later. 

And here is a fact that is so signifi- 

London: from the first 


dictrict. And 


section 





year of his law practice to the very | 
| end he put his ideals first. He might | 
have dropped out for a year or two| 


without much discredit to himself in| 





whole East Side and broke the 
| a crooked Tammany machine upon the 
Jewish people will ever be memorable. 


East Side went 
victory 


known this great oak of the .working | 
class movement, and to have worked 
side by side with him in the Socialist | 


grip of | 


London spoke night after night, on | movement. His political philosophy is 
street corners and in halls, until his | today an anathema to those who sit 
voice gave way, and his mind reeled,| snugly in the seats of the mighty, 

and his body almost broke. But | while exploiting the class to which | 
every speech was a lecture. Every } Meyer London belongs, and to which | 
speech had meat in it. Every speech he. gave his life, and, as, is as old as 
was worth going to hear, and the|the story of man. The ruling class 
wearied party workers would never go being in solid control of the instru- 

home if they knew that Comrade | ments for moulding public opinion 
Meyer was speaking somewhere and | succeeded in poisoning the minds of 
they could go to hear him again.| the workers against their benefactors, | 
Earnestness, scorn for the enemy, bit- | ep that the exploitation of the many | 
ter satire, and a passionate love for | by the few may continue. But Meyer 


mankind and for justice illumined his} 7 ongon goes to his final resting place 
speeches. nole | with the assurance that time is on his | 
When he was elected the whole/ .i4, ana that the day is bound to} 


It was not the | 
the man; it} 


wild. 
of Meyer London 


come when the enlightened workers of | 
world 


the will rise in, their collective 








Mr. Vliadeck then 
leave the auditorium, 
announced plan. Some congestion fol- | 
lowed, as hundreds desired to gain an- | 
other glimpse of the coffin around | 
which the guard of honor stood. | 

“Form in line, please!” cried 


requested all to 
according to the | 


the | 








Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society 


Notice is hereby given to all the 
members that the assessment 
amounts to 10 cents for each hun- 
dred dollars of insurance. Assess- 
ments will be received at the. fol- 
lowing places: 


BRONX, N. Y. 


At 4215 Third Avenue, Northwest corner 
of 3rd Avenue and Tremont Avenue, | 
Bronx, N. | 


From June 8th to 14th inclusive | 


The office hours for all places outside 
of Manhattan are from 10 A. M. to 
6 P. M.; Saturdays to 1 P. M. 


THE BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 








order to earn a little money, to make = > . } 
a position for himself in the legal | Was the triumph of those masses that | might and’ take control of the world, | Gilbert W. Roe said: 
world. He was a remarkably fine| he typified, the disinherited, the and transform it into a decent. place | “Meyer London was tht unfaltering 
lawyer, and he might easily have be- doomed and the damned, It was the for those who do society's useful work. | oe . ay Saas, Be menered = 50 . 
come wealthy and a leader at the bar| triumph of those workers whom he “Let us rise and remain standing | be right. The country has sustained LJ an 
had he cared for such things. He| had led in the glorious cloakmakers’| 3 1 oa. bowed for two minutes in| * 27e8t. !o88 and worthy causes have 
might: easily have made much money }etrike of 1910, and for whom he had | prised ptt he Brae: 5 s at lost one of their ablest and most de- 
ee mn ayy RRS . iueaciaes 2 ic and |} ’ , . x | voted champions.” 
had he cared for money. But he didn’t | Won recognition of their union anc Wher : Pa Sit I ‘ | 
| For the 35 years of his active and | humane living conditions. ™ a eg ies " ~ A go Judge Jaceh Penkes, Socialist, of 5 
35 yee S % é : *hairma notione¢ nem to re- ‘nie cates : s i 
| useful life he placed his ideals first, London entered Congress in Decem- | sume their seats | the Second District Municipal Court, Come today and you ll be convinced how you can be 
| A gar re seulis ‘onsti ional | * galt ghey ts | said in opening court: 
service to his cause first, Socialism | ber, 1915, the peculiar Constitutiona mordtce : er: . / | : 
and the labor movement first—his | provision for the meeting of Congress Pos eon ring came: ~ re “a “It is with heart full of sadness that better dressed—for less MONSy. 
é : s ; : - ilip Randolph, general organizer o EER eee So 
own living came next. Fortunate for|13 months after its election wutbceed Fe Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- b ee anes ek 
him and for our Cause that his wife |kept him out for over a year. Europe/) 47 1) ald Ri cht ge on abor | don, who represented you in Congress, | 
aah ee el a rege wn : a ant rs, Mr. Donak ichberg, noted labor | gnq who, in my judgment, was one of 
fwas s ble a Comrade, so under- (Continued on pz ‘ ee, who represented the 20 trans-| the ablest men in our city and one of 
povnicwnnged pelbhd ces in ; framing the} the most charming and lovable charac. 
be atson-Parker bill which set up the | ters, has been taken from us by death. 
new Railro#i Labor Act, has joined “I think it fittine that a vaeded be . 
OPENING NEXT WEEK with Frank P. Walsh as associate at- | made ‘on the minutes of the court of ; 
torney in representing the Brother-/the great loss the City of New York 106 E. 14th St. | 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, which! has sustained, and the greater loss the eee ae 83 Delancey st. 38 E 12th St 
| will file picdgaed the 12,000 Pullman | people of this district have sustained 112 W. 116th St. re Sener ae oe Mee 086 ae 
porters and maids for more wages, | j 7 of rj , : : | 
| »|in the death of my friend and your bet. Lenox and 7th Avs | , } 
shorter hours and better working con- | friend.” 2391 Seventi Av. | 98 Second Av. 
: : , rt d 149th st : 
ditions with the new. Railroad Labor| Judge Panken then asked that those 138 W. 14th St. | bet. 139th and 140th Ste | Near Sixth St. 
Board as soon as President Coolidge! present rise and stand in silence for bet. 6th and 7th Avs. 
appoints it. a moment "in reverence and sorrow.” 
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(Continued from page 1) 
of the workers and devoted his rare 
talents as lawyer, as orator, as legis- 


eause of human emancipation, 

“How many movements he assisted 
vitally during his years of effort! 
trade unionism, 
socialism, to international. 
contributed profoundly. 

“Able, loveable, 
London. Your life, 


peace, 


prophetic 
so suddenly 


an inspiration and a joy. We rejoice 
that you have been among us. We will 
miss you sorely in the days ahead. 
And over your bier, 
the continuance of the battle for 
liberty you held so dear—the continu- 
ance of the struggle onward, with all 
the life and spirit that is ours.” 

The Rand School of Social Science 
sent Mrs. London the following tele- 
gram: 

“With heavy heart we join you in 
our irreparable loss of Meyer London, 
our beloved friend and comrade, 

“It seems as though this burden were 
too much to carry. Yet we must carry 
on in the work he loved so well—be- 
cause he would have it so.” 

Norman Thomas said: 

“The tragic death of Meyer London 
means a very great loss to the Social- 
ist and labor movements, which he had 
served with unusual sincerity and dis- 
interested devotion. 


a quite unusual degree enthusiasm 
with good judgment. For him public 
life was an opportunity for service. 


There is no doubt that he would have 
died a rich man had he devoted to his 
legal practice the time and energy 
which he, unselfishly gave to the 
unions of the needle trades in the days 
of their- weakness and to the Social- 
ist Party.” 

The Gulf Sailors’ 
lowing wire: 

“The 


Union sent the fol- 


men of the Eastern and Gulf 


LONDON’S LIFE 


re epeine RS ees hs 


lator, as diplomat, as humanist, to the | 


To | 
to labor legislation, to | 
he | 


Meyer 


and | 
tragically snuffed out, has been to us! 


we pledge anew | 
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Let’s See Your Tongue! 

If you don’t feel so well today, if you lack 
energy and ambition, if you are tired and lazy 
and feel as if you would like to run away 
from yourself, just take a mirror and look at 
your tongue. If your tongue is white and 
coated, it is a sure sign that your liver and 
bowels are not in perfect order and must be 
regulated at once. 
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grieve over the untimely death of their. 
devoted friend, 


of the death of our beloved™comrade.” 


a misfortune to the entire labor move- 
ment.” 


gamated 


Meyer 


Max Zuckerman, for the eats 
tional Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery | 
| Workers’ Union, wired: | 
“Our International Union was pro- 


| foundly shocked by 
timely death of Meyer London, 
many 
ganization.” 


Street Settlement, 


the tra 
loss to us all.” 


solation and comfort. 
life 
humanity. 
the irreparable 
unblemished life.” 


feel sadly the loss of one of their best 
friends.” 

Congressman Victor L. 
Mrs. London: 

“Permit me to express my heartfelt 
sympathy in this hour of your bereave- 
ment. The Socialist movement loses 
an unselfish and tireless worker and 
the country a useful citizen.” 

Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, said: 
“Iam deeply shocked and grieved at | 


Berger wired 


the sudden death of Meyer London. | 
His passing marks a distinct loss to} 
the labor movement and to the coun- 


try.” 

The New York Joint Council of Cap- 
makers wired Mrs. London: 

“The New York capmakers deeply 


Meyer London.” : 
Alfred Baker Lewis, on behalf of the 
New England Socialist Party, wired: 
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“We are all deeply shocked to hear! 


The Millinery 
wired: 

“With 
the tragic 


Workers, Local, -24, 
great sorrow we learned of 
loss of Meyer London. It is 


The Boston Joint Board of the Amal- 
Clothing Workers wired: 
to us all to hear of 


“It is a 
London's death.” 


sorrow 


and un- 
who for 
our 


the tragic 


years faithfully served or- 


Wald, head of the 
wired Mrs. London: 
return to town I learned 
He will be a great 


Lillian D, Henry 


“Upon my 
igie news. 


Joseph D. Barondess wired: | 
“Tam at a loss to find words of con- ' 
Meyer London’s 
long and rich in 

All who knew him share in 
loss of his spotless and 


was service to | 


ual measure. 


and fit. 
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g decades the rising bourgeois 
of the North fought a 
due] with the slave own- 
hy for control of the gov- 
nt. Compromise after com- 

had established an ill-balanced 
r of power between the two 
s until the southern gentry at- 

d to go into business for them- 
s by setting up a separate gov- 

In this they failed and 
capitalism became victorious 
hout the republic. 

followed the Golden Age of 
tan capitalism with its promise 
of <3 mation made “safe for democracy.” 
‘Paxon Oberholtzer is surveying 
the promise in a history which is to 
i five volumes. The third 
(A History of the United 
Sinee the Civil War, 1872-1878, 
lan, $4), is before us. In the 
volume he considered the forces 
spawned the new rich, that 
“the Ku Kluxers, reconstruc- 
Grant, the Tweed Ring, Jay Gould, 
mes Fisk, Daniel Drew and Jay 

ke; that debauched the bench and 
made journalism the kept woman 
“ “the bourgeoisie, made ‘Congress a 

“compound of auction and stock ex- 
change, and the beginnings of the 
“movement to make “higher education” 
thé handmaid of the vulgar gamblers 
‘who swined their way to enormous 
riches, 

' In the third volume, Oberholtzer 
continues the narrative, pausing now 
and then to assess the contributions to 
‘civilization made by this new ruling 
‘class. As in the two _ preceding 
volumes, the author does not hesitate 
to use the words “thieves” and 
“seoundrels” when the evidence justi- 
fies it. There is a notable chapter on 
the presidential campaign of 1872 with 
the tragic part played in it by that 
erratic genius, Horace Greeley, while 
the “salary steal” is reviewed with the 
andor and honesty that is typical of 
all Oberholtzer’s work, The revolt of 
the Granger movement against the new 
capitalism and its limitations are sug- 
“gestive of the larger revolt that fol- 
lowed later and which will be con- 
sidered in another volume. 

When the author comes to survey 

’ the work of the triumphant bourgeois 

@lass in politics, industry, education, 

@rt, journalism and literature he is 

especially interesting. The shameless 

nepotism of Grant and his shielding 
of low scoundrels and grafters in of- 
fice bulks’ large in the narrative. 

Ethics and personal honor were con- 
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Befouled 
and Babbittry 


Six Black Years When “The New Cinitalions 
Everything It Touched”— 
Explanation of Coolidge, Fundamentalism 


—_ 





By James Oneal 





signed to the garbage can while 
swarms of srafters looted the public 
service. The plundering by the 
notorious Whiskey Ring is told with 
some detajl that leaves little more to 
be said. A private secretary of Grant 
is involved in the thieving, gets a 
“trial” before a jury packed in his 
favor, is acquitted, and Grant in Bt. 
Louis receives a pair of horses from 
the thieves, one of whom later goes 
to prison. The private secretary is 
even implicated in the blowing up of 
a safe to destroy some incriminating 
evidence. Honest men who revolted 
against the low scoundrels which the 
new regime had tossed into office were 
spied upon and there is one case of a 
“frame-up” of an upright man with 
the view of warning others to let the 
thieves alone. 

The looting of the western domain 
by these founders of medern capital- 
ism is an old story. The Indians were 
also mercilessly plundered and they 
in turn sought vengeance in the murder 
of whites. Navy politics felt the im- 
press of the dirty regime. ‘The Wash- 
ington yard repaired a yacht for a 
elub of politicians; the Boston yard 
remodeled a yacht for Ben Butler; the 
Brooklyn yard built a conservatery for 
a brother of the chief naval construc- 
tor. At Norfolk eannon were cast to 
fire salutes at political meetings,” The 
Freedman’s Bank, ostensibly organized 
to help the Negro, was leoted by graft- 
ers and Negroes suffered thereby. Did 
anybody objeet? If so, the gang waved 
the bloody shirt, became “patriotic,” 
chanted the virtues of Lincoln, and 
swept the dissenters aside with the 
branding reproach that they sym- 
pathized with the “rebels,” 

And what of the arts at the hands 
of the vandals? They withered and 
died. In Architecture bulk replaced 
beauty. “Commercial buildings were 
mere walls with openings at definitely 
assigned places. for doors’ and 
windows.” What wes. noble in orna- 
mentation gave way to physical bulk, 
Interior decoration also suffered, 
“Mahogany was. painted over, fire- 





places were blocked up, lovely mantels 


were put under the axe, handsome 
pices of furniture were. discarded for 
some of the ugliest which have ever 
appeared in the histery of cabinet 
making as @ craft.” The new capital- 
ism was all stomach and no breina, 
vulgarity that smothered ideals. The 
parvenu rich spawned in this period 
purchased paintings and sculptures in 
bulk without any appreciation of 
esthetic values. Dealers made bar- 
gains for the capitalist pigs as they 
would for scrap iron. 

If art became a matter of exchange 
and bulk, literature descended to the 
mire and journalism became the kept 
woman of the new upstarts. Robert 
Bonner founded the New York Ledger, 
served trashy and sensational garbage 
to hundreds of thousands, and out of 
his big profits established a famous 
racing stable. James Gordon Ben- 
nett started the New York Herald and 
began that descent in journalism which 
has culminated in the “yellow” sheets 
and the modern tabloid monstrosities 
with their “sexy” lures for the young. 
For a generation the work of foreign 
authors were pirated until this form 
of thievery became an international 
scandal]. 

The new capitalism befouled every- 
thing it touched. The promise of the 
old anti-slavery crusaders had turned 
to dead sea fruit. The period is a 
blaek epic in the history of Americap 
capitalism and those whe seek an ex- 
planation of why is Coolidge, Funda- 
mentalism, Babbittry, machine educa- 
tion, standardized opinions, National 
Security Leagues, American Defense 
Societies, piety and profits, will find 
some interesting origins in this period. 

Before the Civil War there was a 
promising intellectual awakening 
represented by men like Emerson, 
Channing, Thoreau, Whittier and their 
kind. The new ecapitalism smothered 
it in the fat of egotistiea] boasting, 
the flowering of political charlatans, 
and the noble ethics of skin or be 
skinned. Thanks te such historians as 
Oberholtzer, we are able to better un- 
derstand what afflicts these United 
States. 
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N Friday, April 16, I introduced 
O a bill to make participation in 
; lynchings a Federal offense and 
“<oetto_ punish both individuals who join 

such mobs and officials who fai! to 
take proper precautions to prevent 
lynchings. 

The failure of the Republican Party 
to carry out its platform pledge of 
1924*for the encctment “at the earliest 
possible date of a Federal anti-lynch- 

_ img law, so that the full influence of 
the Federal. Government .may be 
ae wielded to exterminate this ‘hideous 
i erime,” is.one of the major crimes of 
omission on the part of the Coolidge 
@dministration. 
Tg With a majority in both Houses of 
a Congress powerf.1] enough to carry out 
@very other policy of the administra- 
tion, including a tax bill that enables 
' Wealth to escape its share of the bur- 
dens of taxation, the administration 
y could bring sufficient pressure to bed? 
‘ to have the promize made to the peo- 
ple in 1924 kept. The anti-lynching 
plank, like so many others, helped to 
“ keep the negro vote in line long enough 
‘ to enable the Republicans to ride into 

Office. To that extent that plank has 

gerved its purpose. 
¢ I hope Congress wil] not adjourn 

* until a genuine effort is made to en- 
be act a Feleral anti-lynching law. 
4 While thousands of people are being 

paid to epy on those of their fellow 

“eitizens who may be taking an occa- 

gional drink in violation of*the Eight- 

¢enth Amendment, and while the Fed- 

@ral Government is spending many 

° millions of dollars each year to deal 

with the petty Jawlessness involved in 

this sort of violations, not an effort is 

: made to punish acts which bring in- 

‘ jury and death <9 people, many of 

Whom are innocent, and all of whom 

are entitled to protection under our 
Constitution. 

It is not only the duty but it is 
clearly within the power of Congress 
to enact legislation which will make 
enforceable the rights guaranteed to 
the people under the Constitution. In 
the fifth section of the Fourteenth 

> Amendment Congress is given the right 
to enforce constitutional guaranties, 








Socialism on Vital Issues 
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and that constitutional provision is 
broad enough to authorize the en- 
forcement of the law I propose. 

My bill goes a step further than the 
anti-lynching bills that have been con- 
sidered in the past. There are teeth 
in this bill. A man who joins a mob 
and proceeds to kill another is a mur- 
derer and ought to be punished in such 
a way that he will learn to respect the 
rights of others, and his friends and 
neighbors may be deterred from ever 
committing a similar offense. 

I have introduced a bill providing 
for Federal aid in States in a drive to 
combat illiteracy. Under its terms the 
Federal Government will appropriate 
$2,000,000 each year for the next six 
years, that appropriation to be appor- 
tioned among the various States in 
proportion to their percentage of {I- 
literacy, and subject to the require- 
ment that each State match the amotéint 
appropriated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It is surprising that the United 
States, which was one of the first na- 
tions to make elaborate plans to fur- 
nish an elementary school education 
to all those within its borders, should 
now compare so unfavorably with 
other countries in the percentage of 
illiteracy. In England the percentage 
of illiteracy is about 1.8, while in the 
United States for the same class it is 
in excess of 7 per cent. 

In- a democracy, where much de- 
pends upon the people’s ability to read 
and write, the presence of millions of 
illiterates is a danger. 

Illiteracy is greatest in the South. 
That explains in a large measure why 
the Ku-Klux Klan got its start and 
was able to make such headway in the 
South. On the other hand, the Klan 
has made little or no headway in, for 
example, Wisconsin, where the per- 
centage of illiteracy was almost negli- 
gible until the recent immigration from 
eastern and southern Europe. 

My bill does not remove the problem 
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of education from the State to the 
Federal Government. Under it edyca- 
tion remains a State matter. All the 
Federal Government would undertake 
to do would be to encourage the States 
to increase and improve their educa- 
tional facilities and thereby reduce il- 
literacy. The Federal Government, 
however, has a vital interest in the 
subject—surely as much as it hag tn 
good roads. 

My bill does not deprive the States 
of any rights they now have. They 
retain full control of their educational 
facilities. Their only obligation, which 
they voluntarily assume before acquir- 
ing any of the benefits of the Federal 
appropriation, is to pay an equal sum 
and to co-operate with the Federal 
Government in abolishing illiteracy. 
The States will benefit; the nation will 
benefit. The cost to neither will be 
prohibitive. 
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ate. It’s a big job, isn’t it? But it is 
one which labor cannot ignore. We 
can't for any long time have industrial 
prosperity and agricultural depression. 
Maybe the road out will begin in a 
plain recognition for the farmer that 
he is primarily a worker and not a 
land owner or small capitalist. What 
can labor do to make that recognition 
easier? 

Last week I wrote somewhat pessi- 
mistically about disarmament in gen- 
eral, and in particular I attacked the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church for tabling a resolution de- 
nouncing compulsory military training 
in the colleges and adopting a resolu- 
tion endorsing military training camps. 
Well, the church partially redeemed 
its record. On the last day of the 
Assembly the motion condemning com- 
pulsory military training was taken off 


the table, revised and passed. The 
| original action of the Assembly ap- 
parently was taken when nobody was 


looking by one of those snap votes to 
which deliberative bodies 
are inclined. When the anti-militar- 
ists woke up they got action a little 
more in line with. Christian principles. 
The Baptists had previously condemned 


overgrown 


| compulsory military training. Now the 
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Labor Must Work Fast 

‘ e 
to Save Radicals from 

7. 
Death in Massa- 
chusetts 
————e——— 
By Art Shields 
Boston. 
RGANIZED labor has to work 
fast in the rescue of Sacco and 
Vanzetti. The stage is set for 
early sentence of electrocution. The 
Supreme Court of the State has twice 
in the last month denied new trial 
motions, And, though a final motion 
is now pending for trial, Judge Thayer 
of the Superior Court, on the basis 
of newly discovered evidence of a 
sensational nature, the danger to the 
defendants is immediate. State police, 
the district attorney, and the news- 
papers are conducting a campaign of 
villification against Sacco and Van- 
zetti that is timed with the new trial 
motion and tends t6 have a most 
prejudiced effect. 

The exact nature of the new evi- 
dence is a secret until further inves- 
tigations are’made. But it is already 
common property that Celestine Ma- 
deiros, awaiting the death sentence 
for the slaying of a Wrentham bank 
cashier, has signed a confession that 
he and a gang of professional holdup 
men committed the 1920 South 
Braintree payroll murder, for which 
Sacco and Vanzetti were convicted, 
and that the two Italian labor men 
had nothing to do with it. 

District Attorney Wilbar, announc- 
ing that the Madeiros sentence was 
set for June 12, said that the disposal 
of Madeiros would make it easier to 
dispose of the Sacco-Vanzetti case, 
too. His idea evidently is to get the 
admitted South Braintree murderer 
out of the way so that the frameup 
of the two innocent working men 
could be consummated. 

Wilbar and the State police are 
taking advantage of a mysterious ex- 
plosion that wrecked a house of a 
man named Samuel Johnson in West 
Bridgewater, an hour’s ride from Bos- 
ton. They are slanderously saying 
that, the friends of Sacco and Van- 
zetti did it, though not a shadow of 
evidence is brought foxward to sus- 
tain the charge, and in four days no 
move has been made to arrest any- 
one connected with the case. Samuel 
Johngon was a brother-in-law of Mrs. 
Simon Johnson, who lives several 
miles away and who was @ minor wit- 
ness for the State in the Sacco-Van- 
zetti trial. The authorities argue that 
“defense agitators” made a mistake in 
the house. 

The Sacco-Vanzetti Defense Com- 
‘mittee vehemently repudiated the libel 
and struck back at the police for ex- 
citing prejudice so basely at such a 
critical moment. But Wilbar repeats: 
“I believe that the sooner thé death 
penalty is exacted in the Sacco-Van- 
zetti case, the sooner the agitation we 
have seen will be abandoned. If the 
electrocution took place before, as it 
should have, we could have escaped 
such outrages as this West Bridge- 
water occurrence.” 

Whether the explosion in the John- 
gon home was the act of an agent 
provocateur or was caused by a priv- 
ate enemy is a mystery. But the ac- 
cusation that the friends of Sacco 
and Vanzetti were responsible was 
taken out of thin air. It was made the 
morning of the explosion «before any 
investigation. A discharged employe of 


.Johnson was questioned by police be- 


cause of alleged threatening remarks 
and because he was supposed to have 
kept dynamite in his shack, but the 
man Was released on an alibi. 

A farm boy who gave the writer 
a ride in his flivver to the scene of 
the explosion sgid: “Yes, they say 
Sacco did it; this woman was against 
him, and he lived next door.” All of 
which was utterly wrong, but the boy 
had been reading newspaper head- 
lines. Even the “greatest editor,” 
Arthur Brisbane, in commenting in 
his column said definitely that friends 
of Sacco and Vanszetti had planted 
the bomb and in the home of a wit- 
ness! 





Federal Council of Churches has fol- 
lowed suit. This is to the good. Some 
of out labor organizations ought to go 
and do likewise. Jim Maurer showed 
them the way and told them plainly 
what was at stake in his speech 
which led the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Labor to forgetecaution, in- 
difference and the propaganda of the 
militarists and speak out plainly 
against this attempt to militarize 
American youth under guise of teach- 
ing them to walk straight or of giving 
them a good time in summer camps. 





“Red Special to be run to Chicago.” 
Imagine how my heart fluttered when 
I read that headline. Were the Soviet 
commissars coming over en masse to 
the windy city? Where_was the Na- 
tional Security League, the Allied 
Patriotic Societies, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution? Where, oh; 
where, was Fred Marvin that this af- 
front to the flag, the Constitution and 
the pocketbook should be permitted? 
But then I read farther. The Red 
Special, it appears, is to carry Cardi- 
nals and not Communists and red 
isn’t red when a Cardinal wears it. 





I hope to have a theatre party for 
readers of this column. They say I'll 
have another chance to act in Jersey 
Justice. When? Saturday night, June 





|; 5th avenue, 


26. Where? At the L. I. D. Confer- 
| ence at Camp Pamiment. Come with- 
out cabbages. (Write the L. I. D., 70 
New York City, for par- 
ticulars). 


CK ACTION IS 





slaves) 


~ Teapot Dome Explained 





————+ 


A DPD oi] to the things men fight 
for. 


Men, women and children were 
butchered and starved to death in 1918 
and after because England, and others, 
wanted the Russian, Persian and Mes- 
opotamian fields. They will be 
butchered and starved and sweated 
again, if necessary. 

Louis Fischer's “Oil Imperialism” 
(CN, Y. International, $2.00) tells why. 
It is a fascinating story of international 
intrigue, the chess-play of billion 
dollar corporations, the unquenchable 
thirst of the world for oil and always 
in ‘the wings armies of,young men 
ready to fight and die gloriously be- 
cause an electric spark will explode a 
drop of gasoline in a steel cylinder and 
drive motors for the profit, pleasure 
and enslavement of mankind. 

Russian. Oi] Wanted 

As far back as 1922 the public knew 
vaguely that oil drives State Depart- 
ments and Foreign Offices as surely as 
it drives a Ford car. The Génoa Con- 
ference wak then shown to be a circle 
of politicians and their bosses thirst- 
ing for Russian oil, talking about 
property rights in public and takin 
ebusiness with the Russian Soviet 
agents in private hotel rooms. 

The Allies had failed to take the oil- 
soaked Caucasus from the Bolsheviks 
by the force of White Armies sent 
against the “Red Terror” in the name 
of Civilization, Womanhood, or what 
have you. 

In 1922 the Allies were still proud. 
They would hang on for concessions. 
After all, the victors in the World War 
were entitled to some spoils. Russia 
must recognize her debts, her obliga- 
tions, her pre-war concessions to for- 
eign capital. Besides, famine was 
sweeping Russia. Food was scarce and 
money was scarcer in Russia. Titcherin 
must crack, The Russian must be 
human. 

The two big oil powers of the world, 
Standard Oil of America and the 


Recognized 
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By Zed 


Was Sinclair Smashed. Because He Had' Beaten 
Standard Oil to Concessions from Soviet 
Russia?—Why Ivy Lee Now Wants Russia 





through France and Belgiym. Lloyd | State 
George, speaking for Rayol Dutch, 
suggested ihat the Allies accept Bol- 
shevik confiscation, on condition that 
concessions be re-grarited on a 99 year 
lease, France, Belgium and the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Italy, Richard 
Washburn Child, stood stalwart and 
unflinching for the rights of private 
property. Why? Because, in 1920, 
Standard had gained control of the 
Nobel concessions in Baku, despite the 
BolShevik nationalization of the prop- 
erty in 1917. Royal Dutch came cloge 
to getting a Russian permit to exploit 
most of the holdings with a bar against 
tandard participation. France and 

Igium, backed by the American 
State Department, vetoed the British 
scheme. 


key, 


Futility at Genoa 


The Genoa conference broke up, to 
reconvene again at the Hague. Again, 
frustration. The Allies were incap- 
able of measuring the unbelievable 
strength of Bolshevik idealism—the 
mad insistence that foreign capital 
must bend the knee to the proletarian 
dictatorship. 

So the book opens, after setting the 
stage with a few necessary statistics. 
America is estimated by the United 
States offfcials to have less oil in re- 
serve than Russia. The American 
supply may be exhausted within ten 
years. The thirst of business men, 
statesmen and patriots runs Sa! years 
ahead. 

Fischer does not take oil, statesmen 
or statistics too seriously. He sym- 
pathizes with the Russian Soviet, it 


ard back 


violated 


later, 








Department 
Hughes and Kellogg fighting the battle 
of their respective .oil trusts in Tur- 
Russia, 
example, he says that President Walter 
Cc. Teagie of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey may be right in 
siding with the statisticians who eati- 
mate the American oil reserves at more 
than four times the figure set by the 
pessimists. 
Hands Under the Table 
“It ig quite as hazardous to estimate 
the oi] reserves of a given patch of 
oleous territory as it is to guess the 
quantity of gin a child in swaddling 
clothes will swallow by the time it is 
gray and rheumatic.” 
Particularly 
count of the 


Syndicate. 


chased oil 
Naphtha Syndicate, Sir Henri Deterd- 
ing wrote indignantly to the London 
papers when a Russian company in- 
vaded the field and started 
cutting prices with 

The tangle of negotiations involved 
almost every 
1923 Harry F. Sinclair, Albert B. Fall, 


under 


Persia and Asia. 


humorous 


the property 


Some 


in quantities from 


British 
“stolen oil.” 


capital in Europe, 


For 


Colby, 


is the ac- 
“oil blockade,” with Sir 
Tenri Deterding, head of Royal Dutch, 
sneaking out from the chairmanship of 
the blockading oil companies to buy 
“stolen oil” from the Soviet Naphtha 
He had solemnly promised 
to have no dealings with the naughty 
Bolsheviks who would not give Stand- 
it had bought 
from the Nobels after nationalization. 
One after the other, the oil magnates 
their pledge by 
dicker with the Soviet. 

after Royal 


trying to 
time 
Dutch had pur- 
the 





increasing numbers of working men. 
Secondly, as the unions grew stronger, 
the masters organized and prosecuted 
the labor unions. In the third place, 
the industrial revolution made head- 
way in creating big cities. In the 
fourth place, the idea was advanced 
that hours of labor should be fixed 
universally at ten hours per day by 
legislation rather than by the painful 
method of strikes. 

The movement for independent po- 
litical action started in Philadelphia 
in 1827. In that year the carpenters 
struck for the ten-hour day. All or- 
ganized workerg in the city came to- 
gether in support of the movement. 
Out of this strike was formed a city 
central union .of unions, called the 
“Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associa- 
tions.” Unorganized workers were 
urged to unite along craft lines and 
join the central body. 

The example set by the Philadelphia 
workmen was soon followed in other 
leading industrial centers such as New 
York, Boston, Albany, etc. A labor 
press of weekly and daily papers, and 
trade journals, was founded to voice 
the aims and demands of labor. Com- 
mittees were organized, conventions 
were held, the radicals demanded 
revolutionary action. The tactics of 
the political movement in this period 
were propaganda through a vast mass 
of newspapers, pamphiets and political 
platforms. Thus we see for the first 
time in the history of American labor 
a philosophy which “betrayed a dis- 
trust and contempt for the rich.” 

The demands of the labor parties 
were the ten-hour day, restriction of 
child labor, abolition of Hired convict 


labor, free and equal public educa- 
tion, abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, the right of mechanics to file 


liens on property to secure payment 
of wages. To this demand a number 
of additional reforms were added, in- 
cluding the abolition of capital punish- 
ment, abolition of monopolies, prohibi- 
tion of private banks to issue paper 
money currency, abolition of compul- 
sory military service, woman’s suffrage 
and the adoption of free trade as a 
national policy in place of protection. 
The ten-hour day was’ the most 
prominent of all the issues in this early 
political movement on the part of la- 
bor. The unions argued on econonfic 
and moral grounds that long hours 
reduce the workmen to the status of 
with neither time to improve 
their minds nor leisure to enjoy the 
privileges of citizens. The master 
carpenters of Boston, in opposition, 
said that this movement for the 
shorter day was foreign in origin. In 
spite of keen opposition, the ten-hour 
day made headway. In 1840 President 
Van Buren ordered the establishment 
of the ten-hour day for government 
employees. ‘The other employers were 
forced to grant the same conditions. 
The slogan for education was the 
next reform the workers tried to fight 
for. In 1834 the trade unions of the 
eountry called a convention in New | 
York to consider the professional | 
monopoly of education. The next year 
the convention demanded the estab- | 
lishment of free libraries. schools in 
towns and cities, for the use and bene- | 
fit of mechanics and workers. As a) 
result of the agitation of labor leaders | 





in the twenties and thirties we have | 





= the 








libraries of today. 

In this period radicals and revolu- 
tionary agitators such as Thomas 
Skidmore were attached to the labor 
movement who declared in favor of 
selling all private property at public 
auction and dividing it among the 
people. George Henry Evans support- 
ed Skidmore in his agrarian policy; 
Frances Wright, of Great Britain, one 
of the first advocates of woman's 
suffrage in the new world, opened her 
campaign on the labor question in this 
period, arousing both intense oppo- 
sition and warm support. A storm of 
abuse followed by the so-called friends 
of labor, against the labor leaders; 
they were called “Snob,” “Dirty Shirt 


ed with 


the scab. 
organized, 


won. 


and enforced 
manufacturers. 
As organization advanced in the in- 
dividual trades there developed a labor 
movement of wider significance. Trade 
unions of a single city organized into 
city central bodies. 
unions were centralized; they negotiat- 
called strikes, 
paid benefits; they introduced the boy- 
cott of goods as well as the boycott of 
the .un- 
they called general strikes 
that spread to mass movements for the 
enforcement of the ten hour day and 


the masters, 


They organized 


Royal Dutch Shell of Great Britain, ! would seem, and can afford a sardonic ‘ 7 
were fighting each other and Russia | chuckle at.the spectacle of the British | Archibald Roosevelt and others, set 
for concessions. Standard talked| Foreign Office and the American (Continued on page 5) 
mee Ili—From 1827 to 1840 
URING the opening of the nine- - 

D teenth century several things By Sam Fisher 

oecurred that drew labor into 
political activities. In the first place 
the right to vote was being granted to| tne public school system and the/|tailors, binders, milliners, and other 

trades. In each trade a committee was 


formed which drew up a wage scale 
its acceptance by the 


The central labor 





Party,” “Anarchist,” “Communist,” etc. 
The success of the labor party at the 


Opticians 





polls forced the other parties to nomi- 
nate candidates acceptable to the labor 





party. They adopted some demands of 
the labor party, and the latter forced 
the politicians to pay more attention | 
to labor legislation. This mistaken | 
policy brought defeat to the labor can- 
didates. Within five years this political 
movement died and labor again turned 
to the economic field. “ 
With the failure of political action 
and the coming of prosperity labor 
turned to trade unionism, The Me- 
chanics’ Union of Philadelphia, which 
in 1827 had fifteen trade societies in 
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its organization, had shrunk to four 








societies. 

While 
agitation the growth of manufacturers 
had filled industry with young ap- 
prentices who undermined wages. 
Women also came into industry. In| 
1837 there were about one hundred 


: oo | 

in son sacod 

' 

occupations in which women were en- 
' 

| 


labor was busy 


gaged, working usually for low wages 
and long hours. “The economist, 
Mahew Carey, estimated that a woman 
without: children could earn $58.50 a 
year, and a woman with children no 
more than $36.40 qa year. About the 
same time it was shown that fifteen 
thousand women were employed in the 
shoe industry of Massachusetts, hun- | 
dreds of them earning only from | 
eighteen cents a day to forty or fifty | 
cents. In 1831 in six of the New Eng- | 
land states and New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, 
68.1 percent of al] employees, including | 
hand weavers, in cotton mills, were| 
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will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new “Puncktal 


Glasses,” t 
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women, and 7 percent children under 





12 years of age.” 

Apprentices were taken from the} 
poorhouses into the factories. In ad- | 
dition to that there was the invasion | 
of the emigrants. In 1832, Seth Luther 
of Providence, R. I., one of the first to | 
advocate legislation for the benefit of | 
labor, charged the manufacturers with | 
sending agents to Europe to encourage | 
foreigners to come here in order to 
reduce the wages of the American 
workers. The reaction against prison 
labor competition, wholesale buying 
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and selling, division of work, machine 





inventions—all these played their part 
in building up the trade union move- 
ment. 

From 1833 during the rise of prps- 
perity the trade union movement be- 
gan to increase in numbers. From 
1835-38 local craft unions were formed 
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in many cities. The men and women | 





needle trades of Baltimore | 
formed a joint society. The same year 
the Female Improvement Society of | 
the city and county of Philadelphia 
was formed, including seamstresses. | 
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Bernstein on Wealth Concentration | 
THE HISTCRY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT | 














Hail the Bridegroom, AD 


Hail the Bride! 
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i EXICO again. Well, why not? If 






















HIS being the month .6f wedding veils and orange ‘ 

j blossoms and we being a trifle stunned by read- By HARRY W. LAIDLER, Ph. D. thine Le cies os thy 

-— = oo ware ww —_ egy tig SAT Bernstein on Wealth Concentration | that the present development of so-|Even though this clas8 could consumejsize exists and that no class of any we shortly shall have war with Mexieo 

‘ that signali#ed the Pert sg par prs Re jtin a a. OMING ‘to the distribution of] ciety shows a rélative or indeed abso-|ten times as many Commodities than|size disappears from the scale. After and that means your money and your song, 
aan ag rola thea ray + athe atti 5 lute diminution of the number of the|they do, “their consumption would/reviewing the situation in Great Besidés, some of dur European friends, who 


C wéalth in thé modern community, 
Bérhstein a8ks whether Marx was 
right in describing. the trend of cap- 
italist production as leading to greater 


Britain, Germahy, Francé, Switzerland 
and the United States, he concludes: 


“If the continual improvement of 
and centralization 


are also interested in oil, may not sit idly 
and see us walk away with the swag. 
complication may follow. : 


cerpt from thé Scioto Gazette of Scioto, Ohio, which 
appeared in 1860. 
UWhat a Perfectly Turnéd-out Bridegroom Should 


only be a feather in thé scale against 
the miass of yearly national product— 
for one must réalize that the capitalist 


members of the possessing classés. & 
Their number incréases both relatively 


and absolutely.” 
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some sort of an excuse, and having nothing to 
fight for, that is, of a material character, the 
excuse naturally becomes a moral—that is, af 
emotional issue. ‘ 

Thus the Honorable John J. Boylan of New 
York rises in Congress and demands that! 
“Until Mexico revises her present constitution 
in vital respects, establishes a government of 
law and order and ceases to offend against 
everyday considerations of decency, the Unitéd 
States should withdraw the recognition ex- 


of modern times, has already survived 
many a superstition, it will survive 
this, that its future depends on the 
concentration of wealth or, if one will 
put it thus, on the absorption of sur- 
plus value by a diminishing group of 
capitalist mammoths. 

“Whether the social surplus produce 
is accumulated in the shape of 
monopoly by 10,000 persons or is 
shared up in gradual amounts among 





only’ a small part of the surplus prod- 
uct. If the working class waits till 
‘capital has put thé middle classes out 
of the world it might really have a 
long nap. ‘Capital’ would éxpropriaté 
these classes in’ one form and then 
bring them to life in another. It is 
not ‘capital’ but the working class it- 


plete statistics are not available re- 
garding concentration of ownership. 
But analysis will show that the most 
modérn and crass form of capitalist 
concentration—the trust—has in fact 
quite a different effect on the distribu- 
tion of wealth from what it seems to 
outsiders to possess. 

The average trust is not owned By 
a few, but by thousands of stockhold- 
ers. Not all shareholders deserve the 


where the home indu&Stry offers distinct 
advantages; in the bakery, the shoe 
shop, the tailer shop, etc.; where the 
customer demands a certain accessi- 
bility to his home and in the produc- 
tion of novelties which havé not be- 
come popular as yet with the masses.* 


self that has the task of absorbing the #8 in indystry, 40 in commerce and 


parasitic elements of the social body.3 agriculture. as met, in farming there 
: @lis a distinct standing ‘still or a direct 
In defending 


the thesis that the retrogression in regard to the size of 





We advise all our friends who are contemplating 
matrimony to cut this out and paste it in their hats 
when théy g6 shopping. If they will write to us in 
care of the Fashign Department of thé New Leader 
we Will infofm thém whére some perfectly adorable 
groom’s embroidered night gowns may be obtained. 
We regret that we cannot offer similar service for the 
purchase of everything else on the list but there are 
eértain legal restrictions which. prohibit this. As to 
the ruffled underdrawers, howevér, our fashion scouts 






















Js sits — ’ 
yéport that they are in great vogue See oe — namie capitalists and often one and the half a million men makes no differ mae middle class increases, he maintains holdings. “There cab then, be, no 
diggers of Herrin, Illinois and that they will be gla same great capitalist appears in all in principle to the nine or ten million |that he nowhere states that the pro- dnuhs thas. in the weale Of Witte tended prematurely.” 
to put any inquirer in touch with sources where, they ibl i és y moderate heads of families who are worsted by |letarians decrease. Howevér, if one|_, . % " : he Mr. Bovlan isa D t. If he had been 

be had ‘ oF Rg a tthis transaction. Their struggle for a} follows the Marxian thésis that con- mprapt, O8 Side te tS Pmalery Seneee mpeg Age sang ips tvhaph te! s Be & 
may, ; shareholder. But with all this, the / of the United States, the small and member of Congress ten years ago, his moral 


stant capital in industry tends to in- 
crease and variable capital, to decrease, 
one must conclude that in the busi- 
nesses concerned the absolute increase 
in capital meang the relative decrease 
in the proletariat. 

Industrial combinations not uniform. 
After dealing with the distribution of 
wealth, Bernstein considers the prob- 





more just distribution or for an or- 
ganization Which would include a 
moré just distribution is not on that 
account less justifiable and necessary. 
On the contrary, it might cost less 
surplus labor to keep a few thousand 


- “ * 


indignation would have been marshaled be- 
hind self-determination, that is, the sacred, 
inalienable, God-given rights of every people. 
big or little, to determine their own affairs,” 
But let Mr. Boylan proceed. oe 
“In my opinion, this is the only course open’ 
to us, not only for our own honor and protec- 
tion, but also for the best interests of Mexico. 


medium agricultural holdings is in- 
creasing everywhere, and the large and 
|}very large holding is decreasing. 
| There can be no doubt that the medium 
| holdings are often of a pronounced 
| capitalistic type. The concentration 
| of enterprises is ot accomplished 
| here in the form of Annexing an ever 
|greater portion of land to the farm, 





number of shareholders and the aver- 
age amount of their stockholdings have 
béén of rapid growth. If we analyze 
the trend in income distribution in 
Great Britain from 1851 to 1881, for | 
instance, we will discover, if the Brit- priviléged persons in sumptuousness 
‘ish Review is correct, that, while the| thah half @ rililion or wére in wealth.” 
population increased by 30%, the num-| Absorption of Surplus Goods 


While on the subject of weddings, controversial as it 
may be, we have discovered from reading the accounts 
of the Governor's daughter's nuptials just what the 
New York State Police are for. Hitherto that had 

, been more or less of a mystery both to us and, we 
suspect, to the majority of the citizenry of this fair 
State. Recently, however, they have supplied a per- 
fectly good Major to t as bridegroom and back- 
























gf pnd at Albany, a troop or two to hold swerds over ber of families in receipt of incomes | Engels next takes up the question/lem of centralization of industrial | M in Nile th ie ; > 
thé®heads of the newly-weds for the benefit of the rdnging from 150 pounds to 1,000) 45 to what group absorbs the surplus | establishments. Whilé large industria} | ** tha 2 anced " tt aoe co atop mis Such an act on our part may bring the present 
photographers and a wedding present of a highly pounds increased 233%$%. product. Modern industry, he con-/establishments have grown to even | “) OK nigh Congas oe ‘oe ot tte insolent government to its senses, and catisé 
original character. According to the papers this con- After analyzing such income figures|tefds, is characterized by a great in-| greater proportions, he points out ON eee eee ae aes nee cot ohn 14 revision of a document which, as it stands, is r 
H - os " é y , or in . ih 
as were available in France and Ger-|crease in the productive power of|fact that thousands of small and| s ’ a challenge to American traditions and insti- 


sisted of “a silver dining service on. which was en- 
graved a representation of ‘The Last Supper,’ done in 
Edinburgh in the Eighteenth Century.” 

What carping soul could object to paying taxes for 
the support of so worthy and uséful a body of guar- 
dians of the commonwealth as the New York State 
Police? We understand that in Illinois and other be- 
nightéd sections of these United States certain skeptics 
object to the introduction of the State Police on the 
ground that the only time they are of any use is during 
strikes: And that at such times they are used prin- 
cipally to beat the daylights out of the strikers. Fie 
upon such destructive criticism. Let our Illinois 
neighbors and others look to New York where all the 
fine traditions of chivalry including swords and en- 


graved dining sets are maintained by this gallant band. 
* * . 

Put on your eye-shades, boys and girls, we are 
about to get literary. First off we want to say that 
the most exciting book that has come our way of late 
is “The Story of PMilosophy,” by Will Durant, (Simon 
and Schuster, Publishers. Price $5). If you have five 
bucks to shed, prepare to shed them now for here is a 
book that makes philosophy and philosophers come 
alive. It fairly reeks with human intérest. Will 
Durant, who is, as most of you know, Educational 
Director of the New York Labor Temple has done a 
grand, good job in bringing to us in the most readable 
manner the lives and opinions of the great philosophers 
from Plato to Dewey. The latter by the way hails 
the book as “an admirable piece of intéllectual work, 
as to its substance and its literary form.” 


- * * 


And in parting we would like to take a good-natured 
fling at our columnar colleague, V. F. Calverton, who 
roasted Sinclair Lewis's new book, .“Mantrap” s0 
severely. In our opinion, ‘“Mantrap” is a thrilling tale, 
the better for having no particular moral. Comrade 
Calverton, when he insists that every novel by a 
serious author which does not deal with the class 
Struggle or some sort of social criticism is just so 
much blah, is as dogmatic and unreasonable as the 
wildest of the wild men. In “Mantrap,” Lewis writes 
for much of the way with his tongue very much in 
his cheek. Somé@one has evidently told him that he 
has lost théeknack of writing an out and out novel of 
exciting incident and here he shows that he can outdo 
Zane Grey and James Oliver Curwood and the rest of 
the he-men, red-blooded school. Not only outdo them 
but write rings all around them. Take “Mantrap” for 
what it’ is evidently intended to be, an out and ou’ 
adventure story of the Canadian woods and I'll guar- 
antee that you'll stay with it to the end. Look in it 
for a thesis on the break down of an acquisitive society 
and you'll be disappointed. But between us girls, 
don’t you think that the man who could write such 
satire on thé boobs as “Main Street” and “Babbitt,” 
such an arraignment of medical commercialism as 
“Arrowsmith,” deserves a holiday? Besides we under- 
stand that Mr. Lewis is now looking into the state 
of the clergy in this country and we are willing to 
guarantee that the novel which comes from this re- 
search wil] please évén thé intransigéant soul of Com- 
rade Calverton. 


McAlister Coleman. 





The Inevitability of Progress 


There must be refuge! Men 

Perished in winter winds till one smote fire 

From flint stones coldly hiding what they heid, 

The red spark treasured from the kindling sun; 

They. gorged on flesh like wolves, till one sowed corn, 
Which grew a weed, yet makes the life of man; 
They mowed and babbied till some tongue struck 

speech, 


many, Bernstein concludes: 


| labor. 


Where have these riches gone? 
“It is thus quite wrong to assumeé| Not primarily to the capitalist class. 





medium sized establishments still sur- 
vive; that the greatest divérsity in | 


| the rearing, etc., of superior cattle.” 
(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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(Continued from last week) 


AN did feel that Agatha was do- 
ing “lots of managing” and hav- 
ing made her understand that 

this was his wedding journey, too, she 
withdrew from so obvious participa- 
tion in the details of the arrangements. 
When they arrived at Duluth, after a 
tete-a-tete on the train, they found 
that a convention of Elks had invaded 
the town and had pretty successfully 
occupied every decent room in the 
place. Dan had neglected telegraphing 
for reservations. He had planned to 
get a room at one of the better second- 
class hotels, but these wére all taken. 
He inquired at the premier establish- 
ment and found that a bridal suite was 
available, but it seemed extravagant to 
lay down $25 for one night’s enter- 
tainmént, and so he looked for and 
found a room at a respectable third- 
rate hotel. ‘ 

When ,Agdtha saw the room, as she 
afterwards told Maggie Tollefer, she 
‘wanted to scream.” 

“My wedding journey, like my wed- 
ding, was rapidly taking on the as- 
pects of a burlesque show or an Elk’s 
convention,” she described it. 

But Agatha said nothing. They had 
dinner in the dining room of the best 
hotel, and afterwards went for a walk 
—at her suggestion. Dan was for go- 
ing to their room at once. 

They 


escaped from the congested 


streets, and soon had passed out of 


| clair modestly 


all this, and somehow I just can’t go 
back to~ that noisy, dingy old place. 
And get two rooms, dear. You won't 
mind tonight. I’m tired.” 

Dan consented. Long afterwards he 
realized that it represented a futile 
little crisis in their relationship which 
was of big import. He never blamed 
her, but he secretly concluded that 
she had quite unconsciously taken ad- 
vantage of a beautiful moment to gain 
the upper hand in their strife over 
physical things. 

“But what's the difference,” he al- 
ways concluded. ‘We lived while we 
were sitting there. That hour above 
the glare and stir of Duluth was our 
marriage.” 

3 


Dan did not sleep well. The strange 


MINTURN 7“ 


By M. H. HEDGES 


he was up and standing at the 


bor Novel of the 
Northwest 








day, 
window. 

Nature was in a festive mood. 
great, blue, white-stained 
leaping and laughing in the sunshine; 


the upper air; 
above the warehouses was the beauti- 
ful white ship that was to take them 
on the journey. Dan thought that 
he had never seen a sight more ’*exhil- 
irating and harmonious. 

He dressed quickly, and without go- 
ing to Agatha’s room, went down to 
the street. Something impelled him 
toward the Steamship. He must see 
it, he resolved, as it lay smoking at 
the pier, so tireless from its long night- 
flight over the waters. He walked to- 
ward it, his heart laughing. The sun 
was in his face. How strangely and 


room, the noise of the street, the] quietly the big boat had nosed its way 
switching engines in the train shed| into the wharf. The spell of seeing 
across the thoroughfare, the deep,| things was cn him. Hé thought: ‘“T 


hoarse barking of freighters from the 
lake, above all else, his restless heart, 
without Agatha in his bed, kept his 
mind disturbed. At the first light of 


have nevér had such a good time in niy 
life.” 

He went toward it. On the long, 
wooden bridge leading to the pier, a 





The 
sea Was 


gulls careened in the wide reaches of 
and there towering 


man accosted him, a foul person, with 
grease and dirt on his worn clothes, 
and a crumpled hat over his eyes. 
“Say, Mister, can you give a pal the 
price of a breakfast?” 
Already Dan's hand was covering the 
loose change in his pocket. 


He felt his heart contract, and a 


flush of guilt and shame flood his 
body. 

“Isn't there plenty of work, part- 
ner?” he asked. 

“No, been walkin’ the streets for 
days. They gay it’s this way every- 
where, even in the country.” The 


man’s voice was sullen and old. 

Before Dan's eyes the dazzling beau- 
ty of lake and ship faded, and he saw 
the dreary disorder of the bread line, 
and the inchoate mass of jobless 
workers. 

He gave the man a handful of silver, 
and stood watching him as _ hé 
slouched up the bridgé, and shuffled 
into a cheap éating house. Then he 
turnéd and wént slowly back to the 
hotel. 

(To be continued next week) 








¢ feapot Dome Explained 


out for Russia—and concessions. Sin- 
proposed to take over 
fields in 


all the oil Russia. 


modest signed, Ac- 


in addi- 


agreement was 


cording to Fischer, Sinclair, 





the zone of convention festivity into 
the dark upper avenues that encircle 
the cliffs which mark the city’s boun- 
daries. As they turned to look back 
from that héight, Agatha gave a gasp 
of delight. A panorama of swinging | 
street lights, factory glare, furnace | 
glow, cars and trains against the’ blue} 
void of the lake, where the breakwater | 
burned like a fiery necklace. Round 
thém trembled the faint reverberations 
of the busy world; before them lay the 
hush of the inland sea, which was as 
much sky as sea. Husband and wife 
sat down in the stillness feeling as one 
throbbing mind. They sat down to- 
gether, conscious of the eternal ache 
of love, its permanency above the 
clangor and fluctuation of the world. 





ment, was to float a Russian loan in 
New York 


ican recognition of the Soviet Govern- 


and was to deliver Amer- 


A more} 


| 
| 
tion to investing $115,000,000 in equip- | 
} 
} 
| 


(Continued from page 4) 


| of a series of disasters the first of 
| which was the unexpected demise of 
President Harding. With Harding 
dead, and Denby and Daugherty dis- 
graced, Sinclair was as little able to 
deliver United recognition of 
Russia as he was of getting the Bol- 
of a billion dollars 

The Standard 


States 


sheviks a quarter 
in Wall Street. 
Oil was undoubtedly pleased, and the 


ment. It looked as if he could do it.} 

President Warren Harding was his} busy directors must have heaved a 
friend. Fall was on his payroll, and} sigh of relief. If they themselves 
so on. staged the scandal, or if they them- 


The Teapot Boils Over 


But Standard was still doing busi- 
ness and looking for more. Sinclair 
had run away with concession in 
Persia, secured on a tip given by Sec- 


a 


retary of Commerce Hoover, Fischer | 
says. Standard got busy. I quote: Persons who were in touch with the 
, Teapot Do affair ont before i 
“Sinclair told one of his rep- P me affair months before it 


resentatives in Moscow that he feared 





selves had obliquely suggested the in- 
vestigation to some friend of a secre- 
tary of a Senator—and there are sus- 
picions that this was the case—the 
results achieved could not have been 
more favorable for them.” 


broke say that Fischer is making the 
most of a coincidence, that, so far as 





Agatha sat on the lower step in the as-| a ‘nemesis would pursue him’ on ac- 

cending Walk, Between Dan's outspread| count of his activities in Russia,| ‘¢Y Know, Standard did not uncork 

knees; his arms were about her} when the Sinclair Oil company en- > one. 

shoulders. tered a bid for a field which the Stand- | Not the least entertaining chapter of 
“You maké a nest for me, love,” she| ard Oil considered its own, it was| the book is devoted to the explanation | 

whispered. indeed on dangérous ground; it was| of Ivy Lee’s sudden rash of letter-writ- 
“Always.” “™ | like stepping in where angels feared | ing last winter. He urged all and; 
“Tomorrow we shall be way ove: | to tread. And woe to the man who| Sundry to admit Russia to “the family| 


offends the mighty Standard. 


yonder in that blue nothingness,” she 


of nations, “so that her full contribu- 
tion may be made to the welfare of 


; battlé among Standard, Royal 


his friendly efforts to pass unnoticed 
in that quarter, where the knowledge 
of sué@h activities might promote the 
interests of his clients.” 

Sure enough, last March the Vacuum 
Oil Company signed an agreement with 
the Russian Naphtha Syndicate for the 


purchase of 800,000 tons of Russian 
crude oil and approximately 100,000 
tons of kerosene. In addition, Fischer 


reports that the Syndicate agrees not 
to compete with the Vacuum in Egypt 
where the oil will be marketed. More 
contracts are in prospect, he adds. 
Truly, Russian recognition may be 
|} nearer than we think! 





For. Americans, the most important 
| chapter of the book details the negotia- 
| tions for thé Sakhalien oil concession 
to Japan and the establishment of an 
éntente cordiale among Russia, China 
and Japan. 

As Calvil Coolidge is quoted on the 
book's jacket: “The supremacy of 
nations may be determined by the 
possession of available petroleum.” 

At present it is a three-cornered 
Dutch 
and Russia, Fischer con- 
cludes, with RuSsia top dog. 

As story, history or forecast, Oil 
Imperialism is one book the well-in- 


(England) 








tutions.” ay 

Oh! what a beautiful package of wind for 
the rabble to swallow, “our 6wn honor and 
protection,” “best interests of Mexico also,” 
“challenge to American traditions and institu- 
tions,” but not a word about the hard material 
interests of Mr. Doheny & Co. Not a word 
about the solid dollars which the Mexican 
government is extracting from the steel boxes 
of the above patriot and associates in the form 
ot taxation. e 

_And here comes the selective draft of réli 
gion, poetry, and the beauty of the sunset ia 
behalf of Doheny: 

“The church, the school, the meeting place 
—those three institutions upon which our own 
government was founded—have been takén 
over by the government and made subordi- 
nate to the state. 

“If a crimson sunset seen from a lonély hill 
brought an involuntary breath of adoration 
for the Creator from a Christian, he wowld be 
guilty of violating the constitution, for it pro- 
vides that all acts of worship must be peér- 
formed within bounds and under government 
supervision.” 

Now, boys, shoulder your guns; the church, 
the school, the meeting place and the crim- 
son sunset are calling for your blood and gore. 
You don’t go to school, church and meeting 
place in Mexico. Perhaps you couldn’t scrape 
the price of an excursion ticket together to 
enjoy one of the crimson sunsets of Méxicé, 
You don’t own a drop of oil, an inch of pipes 
line, the rivet in.an oil tank or a brick or @ 
mouse trap in Mexico. And, nine chances out 


of ten, you possess nothing more valuable at | 


home than a bundle of notions, emotions and 
prejudices, including an 
developed sense of national prestige. 

However, the bulk of men are not what they 
are, but what they think they are, and nothing 
is easier in the world than to rile up the man 
whose stake in the country consists in choice 
selections of wrong thinks. So keep your eyes 
on the Boylans in Congress, press and pulpit, 
They are not exactly the cause of war, but 
they surely are the wind which fans the ever- 
present embers of predatory interest into the 
conflagration of war. 

When the revolution came in Germany, 
royalty, the defenders of faith and fatherland, 
took to their heels, leaving faith and father- 
land in the soup. Now that order is estab- 
lished, the royal nincompoops are coming 
back with bills in hand. Amogg other trifles, 
they are demanding some 500,000 hectares of 
land, 100 castles and palaces worth at least 
500,000,000 gold marks; another 500,000,000 
in art treasures and a long list of annual in- 
comes, pensions and indemnities, totaling in 
all about 2,600,000,000. gold marks. 

The Hohenzollerns have already received 
from their grateful ex-subjects eight palaces, 
eighty-three houses, and Ritterguéter, the do- 
main of Schwedt, Oels, Cadinen, Rominten 
and Umweiler, to say nothing abaut 175,000, 
000 gold marks in stocks and bonds. Now they 
have filed additional claims for several dozen 


artistically Over= | 



































































“Only a few months after Sinclair’s 
Russian trip, the Teapot Dome scan- 
dal came 
committee, which undertook to investi- 
gate it, unearthed facts that not only 
disgraced United States officialdom in 
the eyes the its 
venality and corruption, it not merely 




















the world.” Mr. Lee is, during busi- formed American must read. 


Senator Walsh's| "¢38 speaking and _letter-writting'! ee ae 
hours, the press agent for Standard Oil. The starving man may be free | 
He once straightened Mussolini} — by the law of the land, but he is 
with the public by persuading Il Duce} not free by the economic law that | 
to tell the world whaf all the castor oil! you must have something te sell 

was about. Fischer deals deftly with!  j¢ you want to live. If you have | 


continued. 

“Together.” ‘ 

“To think.” she went on, “that we 
can have 4@ll this together. Oh, Dan, 
I feel that we are going to have a 
perfectly adorable wedding journey.” 

They watched the skies above them, 
and marveiled at the black jagged 


And patient fingers framed the lettered sound. 
What goed gift have my brothers but it came 
From search and strife and loving sacrifice? 

; —Edwin Arnold. 


pensions for poor but deserving members of 
the family, three additional palacés in Berlin, 
the palace and park at Hamburg and a long 
list of smaller properties. 

The German Michel has my permission to ‘a 
spend his hunger pfennig in any way he sees 


to light. 


out 





of world, revealing 


That venerable collection of organized 








money bags, the National Security League, cliff cut deeply against the brilliant| disclosed the unscrupulousness of oil| /®e’S Comical pooh-poohing of the} no goods to sell, you must sell fit. He even may, as far as I am concerned, 

cabled Premier Baldwin their support of the sky. The sat for an hour waiting, and! companies, but was the direct cause danger of Communist propaganda and} yourself—that is, your labor power, | tax the marrow out of the bones of his stunted 

British Government and the mine owners. murmuring quaint fancies, and kissing.| of the remoyal from the President’s| the Soviet contempt for private prop-} and if you cannot find a buyer for children and the knots in the wooden legs of 
+ penieap 4 | , » ; + | » ¢ ; fj ; . p > “ . . 

They seemed very near to each other.| cabinet of Secretaries Denby and|¢rty. “I am afraid, if it (the Russian) it you are doomed. his crippled warriors in order that justice (?) 


They assured Baldwin that they “believe in 
be done to the serene unworthies who 





Daugherty, Sinclair’s ‘best pals.’ More- | problem) is to be dealt with purely on} > = © mav 


democratic constitutional government.” Now They seemed very far from the world | lane of high li pies 
rae é r | ie j . Sener ioatio ; 1a ne 0 ¢ y, we ar t i . . . 
of course the British miners out of pure cus- | ae h rolled and gesticulated at their — _ ) Maronecigeed seriously om pe ni Berend 1 eg ity, we are no rycen a ete have feasted on his body for all these many 
sedness struck for no other reason than that aes HS ee ee eee eee See. Sk ees Care egg ge Thay ar | ce ies. t if s, Mic + 
7 7 t “Deon,” Agatha at length whispered,| He could no more float a $250,000,000 | M i which invites men to exchange cca But if he does, Michel will have to 
escow Is Informed | do without my support, for while I am the 


they are opposed to “democratic constitutional 
government.” You can't fool these money bags. 
They know what nobody else knows and in 
this respect they are direct descendants of 
Josh Billings’ mule. 


loan than he could compete for the 


grand prix for honesty. 
says, “has even been brought diécreetly | 
' yj 
The Standard fe Pleased | to the attention of Moscow as though 
“These developments were the end; the accomplished scribe did not wish | 


| “will you lét me make just one littie| 
| suggestion?” | 
| “A dozen.’ 

“Pleasé change our room. We don't | 
want anythiag to mar the beauty of| 


wealth, the practice of it has been res : . 

pushed into cruelties, subtleties, | unterrified champion of the underdog, I'll be 

falsehoods, and idiecies which arg | derned if I help a pup who sacrifices his Y .ang_ 
ones to fatten lapdogs. 


defeating the very purpéses of the 
Adam Coaldigger. 


tendency —Hénry Demarest Lioyd. 


| 
This letter-writing campaign, Fischer j 
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The Field of Labor 











F cinomctal reports prove substan- 
E correct, the Progressive 
Party in the International Typo- 
phical, Union has defeated the Ad- 
tion forces. James M. Lynch, 
t incumbent of the presi- 
office, received 27,145. votes, and 
P. Howard of Chicago, his 
t, 29,351, a majority of about 
_ All in all the “Progs,” as they 
“called. captured eight positions, 
“the Administration six. One of- 
the second vice-presidency, is 
| in doubt. 

isshe at stake was not ideologi- 
It centered around a question of 
In accordance with the ac- 
of the Toronto convention of the 
a U. in August, 1924, a proposi- 
“was submitted to a referendum 
of the membérshjp to require 
member to pay a minimum of 
per month to the pension and mor- 
assessments, in addition to the 
r capita tax of 60 cents. Ordinarily 
rr cent. of the union scale of wages 
be paid by each member to the 
mand mortuary fund. The pro- 
was defeated by a majority of 
Nevertheless, in March, 1925, 

‘6 Executive Council ‘ruled that mem- 
r had to pay not less than $1.50 
- month, 50 cents more than the 
it voted down in the referen- 
‘The constitution provided that 
could’ only be increased by 
lum vote. Typographical Union 
6, of New York, led by Leon H. 
e, its president, ‘took up ‘the 
tlet. This union was already 
its members an additional por- 
of their earnings to give them 
“larger pension benefits. At the last 
tion, held at’'Kalamazoo, Mich., 
the delegates refused to reverse the 
2 "s action by a vote of 179 to 
102. Feeling that an ‘injustice had 
‘een done by this machine-controlled 
" Gonvention, “Bix Six” decided by a 
oo of its members to go into the 
. courts to obtain an injunction re- 
Pitraining President Lynch and Secre- 
‘tary-Treasurer John W. Hays fypm 
) collecting. the increased assessment. 










Papers were served. on these officials 
on March 28 of this year. The elec- 
___ tions took place two months later. 

te The campaign was exceedingly 
’ yituperative on the. part of the Ad- 
+ ministration. Much money was spent, 
) particularly by the Wahnetas, the 
© political organization of those then in 
office and their friends. Also con- 
~ siderabl@ disconter.t had been aroused 
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>in many Guarters because of the lack 
> of aBgressivencss of the Administra- 
’ tion. It is for this reason that pro- 
gressive utterances were voiced by the 
International President in his writ- 
ings just preceding the election. In 
» addition, many had never forgiven 
him for resigning the presideney in 
71914 in. order to accept a political of- 
fice in New York, and then returning 
two years ago, upon losing his posi- 
oe ay defeat Howard, who-had suc- 
the Progressive president, 
E ke MacParland, upon the death of 
‘the latter. While it is unfortunate 
that the whole matter should have 
been carried into the courts, the elec- 
tion of Howard is a vindication of 
the Progressives’ position. 
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~ EXCLUDING 
E) «6 We noted in these columns two 
- ‘weeks ago that a conference for the 


amalgamation of the textile unions was 
te take place in New York City June 
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5 and 6, 1926. Unfortunately, we are 
unable to report fully on this meeting 
or to evaluate its accomplishments for 
the very good reason that: we, along 
with other press representatives, were 
“thrown out.” The conference decided 
to exclude the newspapermen on the 
ground that they were inaccurate, irre- 
sponsible, and of the capitalistic press. 
Instead, a press committee was set up 
to release publicity. Little thought was 
taken of the fact that the reporters 
present were all of the labor press— 
and those most active in expelling 
them knew this. Also, little realization 
seemed to be had that official publicity 
was not always unbiased or reliable. 
The action taken was a survival of the 
prejudices current up to a generation 
ago, which many of the old-timers 
cannot overcome, Paradoxically enough, 
visitors were permitted to remain if 
vouched for by one of the delegates. 
That would, presumably, make them 
responsible persons. Reporters, how- 
ever, were. not permitted to become 
visitors. Under the rules, J. O. Bental, 
correspondent of the Daily Worker, 
was vouched for as a visitor, which he 
also was. At the same time Clarence 
Miller, another correspondent, was 
seated as a delegate from the United 
Front Committee of Passaic. Then, 
too, all members of the Workers’ Party 
present, who were vouched for, were 
potential worker correspondents, ac- 
cording to Communist practice. Our 
readers will, therefore, have to be con- 
tent with the observations of the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


THE SPECTRE OF 
DUAL UNIONISM 


No. sooner had the Amalgamation 
Conference of Textile Workers’ Or- 
ganizations been called to order than 
Albert Weisbord, of the United Front 
Committee of Passaic, asked that the 
meeting proceed in proper parlia- 
mentary order by electing its officers. 
The representatives of the Federated 
Textile Unions of America immediately 
objected. They 
prerogatives. They had called the 
conference and they were to run it. In 
the ensuing discussion the chairman 
even ruled that this gathering. was 
merely an extension of the sessions of 
the Executive Comn.ittee of the Fed- 
erated Textile Unions of America. 
Weisbord’s motion was not entertained. 
A credential committee, consisting of 
five delegates from the. F. T. U. of A., 
two from the Associated Silk Workers’ 
Union and two from other organiza- 
tions, was appointed by the chairman. 
{t looked very much as if this confer- 
ence was called to ask independent 
textile unions to affiliate with the IFed- 
erated Textile Unions. This is a fed- 
eration consisting of the American 
federation of Textile. Operatives, the 
International Mule Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, the Amalgamated Lace Opera- 
tives, the Tapestry and Carpet Work- 
ers’ Union and the Knit Goods Work- 
ers of Philadelphia. Each of these 
organizations pays to the parent body 
a per capita tax of one cent per mem- 
ber per month. According to press 
reports, the Amalgamation Conference 
Cecided to appoint a joint committee, 
upon which Weisbord is represented, to 
meet On June 19 to arrange for a sec- 
ond conference. The Passaic United 
Front Committee will have to choose 
between entering a dual organization, 
with the possibility of increasing the 
difficulties of affiliating with the A. F. 
of L., or waiting until it can join the 
United Textile Workers, the bona fide 
A. F. of L. union. 


LITHOGRAPHIC 
FRONTIERS 


How industrial progress may play 
havoc with the crafts recognized 
within the American Federation of 


Labor is well llustrated in the current 
controversy between the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union and the 
Amalgamated Association of Lithog- 
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I—The Great Split 


~The Story f the Painters Union 
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STATE of agitation character- 
ized the American labor move- 

; ment in the eighties of the last 
century. The belief in the necessity 
for national unions drawing into their 
fold local bodies of tne same craft 
grew apace. The painters were swept 
along on the wave of the new enthu- 
siasm, and in 1887 organized what was 
then known as the Brotherhood of 
Painters and Decorators of America. 
(In 1894 the word “Paperhangers” was 
inserted in the title.) 

The leader behind this move was a 
painter in New York City by the name 
of John T. Elliott. He had been active 
in advocating the formation of a na- 
tional body of his craft, the first local 
union of which dated back to 1815. In 
1871 he was instrumental in founding 
the Grand Lodge of Painters of Amer- 
ica. In spite of its grandiloquent title 
it consisted of but six unions—four in 
New York, one in Brooklyn and an- 
other in Paterson, N. J. But it lasted 
only five years. The New York unions 
would not permit the Patterson work- 
ers to operate in New York without 
paying a fee, and the New Jerseyites 
would not agree to that brand of 
unionism, Another attempt immedi- 
ately afterward: at forming a national 
organization also failed on account of 
thepposition taken by the New York- 
ers. But the agitation’ did not sub- 
side either among the independent 
unions or within the Knights of Labor, 
where it was carried on under cover 
on account of the opposition of the 
latter to the principle of national craft 
unions. As a result &f correspondence 
among organizations in various parts 
of the country Union No. 1 was formed 
in Baltimore in 1887. It was granted 
the authority to issue charters and call 
together an initial meeting 
place in Baltimore on March 15 of the 
same year. John T. Elliott was most 
energetic in bringing this about. Sam- 
uel Gompers, as president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and P. J. 
McGuire, as secretary of the Carpen- 
ters’ Union, lent a helping hand. 

The inaugural conference took place 
as planned. Thirteen organizations, 
representing about six hundred mem- 
bers, had delegates there. But the real 
strength of the movement was even 
greater than might be inferred from 
these figures. Many friends could not 
yet ally themselves openly because of 
the antagonism of the Knights of La- 
Joseph Harrold of Néwark was 

President, and John T. 
had gone to Baltimore, 
General Secretary. An executive board 
of five was chosen from among the 
members of the Baltimore local as the 
most convenient method of selection. 

It was this arrangement 
the immediate cause for the split in 
the union ranks. In the Pittsburgh 
convention of 1890 much discontent had 
come to the fore because the executive 
board members were not selected from 
different portions of the.country. The 
administration machine, however, won 
the day. Two years later at the 
Generil Assembly in St. Louis the ta- 
bles were turned. The opp@sition suc- 
ceeded in gaining a majority vote for 
the removal of the yeneral office to 
St. LOuis and the establishment of a 
scattered board system. But Elliott 
and his friends found this unpalatable, 
for they had begun to look upon the 
umion as a vested interest of theirs. 
They approached the newly elected 
president, J. W. McKinney, of Chicago, 








bor. 
giuade General 
Elliott, who 





at Baltimore. Upon his refusal to join 
their conspiracy they opened a venom- 
ous attack upon him and the St. Louis 
locals. The offices and the funds re- 
mained in their control, and, there- 
fore, members who did not wish to 
sacrifice the death, disability and wife 
funeral benefits, which the Brother- 
hood had adopted at the very begin- 
ning of its existence, had to fall in. line. 


to take| 


that was| 


to help them in retaining headquarters | h 
| has 


that the delegates came to the Fourth 
General Assembly in Buffalo, August, 
1894, Elliott opened by bitterly assail- 
ing McKinney in his: report. The. for- 
mer thén declined to stand for election 
as secretary-treasurer, since he did not 
desire to leave his home in Baltimore. 
McKinney was chosen in hijs place, 
Two factions thus cropped up within 
the union. 

At the close of this Buffalo conven- 
tion, Elliott and his followers caucused 
and decided not to relinquish their 
control over the general office. In 
vain did McKinney try to negotiate a 
settlement and failing, set up his head- 
quarters at La Fayette, Indiana, in 
accordance with a referendum vote of 
the members. The battle was now on 
in earnest. The Baltimore clique had 
the advantage in that they con- 
trolled the funds. They, therefore, 
proceeded—and it appears illegally— 
to call a special convention to meet in 
Cleveland in December, 1894. Here 
McKinney was expelled from the 
Brotherhood and the Buffalo General 
Assembly was declared illegal. For 
the next few year@ the matter was 
bandied back and forth between ses- 
sions of the annual convention and the 
Executive Council of the A. F. of L. 
In all cases Elliott, who was friendly 
with the Federation officials, was sus- 
tained. Still, efforts to 
practical rather than a legalistic so- 
lution of the difficulties were never 
let up. McKinney and the other of- 
ficials of the La Fayette group con- 
stantly maintained that they were 


his group did likewise. The latter, 
however, were irreconcilable. 
In the end the split became unbear- 


able. The Painters became disorgan- 
ized, their economic position suffered 
as a consequence and the number of 








work out aj 


willing to give up office if Elliott and | 








faction. There were accusations of ir- 


Finn ‘Unions Reject 
Political Domination; 
Communists Losers 








regularities in office. The officials re- 
fused to call a special convention in 
accordance with the constitution in 
order to air the charges. Thirty-five 
locals in different parts of the coun- 





Labor Doings Abroad 








try, led by John St. Leger of Cleve- 
land, decided to meet anyway and 
called a special general assembly to 
convene in Cleveland, December 6,: 
1897. The McKinneyites, declaring that 
they were ready to give up office, 
agreed to meet at the same time and 
place. The upshot was that the two 
groups united, McKinney and his fel- 
low-officers resigned and a new set 
of officials was elected, giving each 
side equal. representation. 

Even. then the dispute would not 
have been settled, for Elliott was just 
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nt a8: Lacs age oh rang son unions must remain independent from 
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hold on a sufficient number of the ¢ 
at them financial support 4nd must not 
members to make the position of the a 
/ os undertake any work properly helonging 
La Fayette group insecure. But he 
to a political group. In view af the 
had become a very sick man and at , ? 
fs former Communist domination of the 
the special convention which he had Wéederation. thiw: je tea s 
called at Buffalo in March, 1898, he fed iid 2 ae eee sales ne we 
cialist victory. 


insisted upon withdrawing from office. 
There was no one who was willing to 
replace him, and so he.was once more 
re-elected. In January, 1900, ill health 
forced him to retire permanently. Two 
years later death removed him as a 
disturbing factor. 

With Ellictt out of the way, the road 
was open to unity. The new admin- 
istration with headeuarters at Syra- 
N. Y., was conciliatory. By the 


into e 


eratio 


favor 
cuse, Ee 


terms of a referendum submitted to| — , : e at ti ; Th 
+ % . ‘ ae. | ded trade -union international. e 
1 gee 0 aces 20 aan apap gn | leaders of the national center were 
tions a peace conference was held at : : f geen 
Washington, D. C., in dune, 1390. Rep- charged to continue the negotiations 
resentatives of each sice and of the inaugurated by the Anglo-Russian 
Committee. for the present, the center 
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Margery Swett Mansfield Is Winner 
| Uf New Leader $10U k'oey Prize 





annual New. Leader-Chatter- 
'T box Poetry Contest has been 
won by Margery Swett Mans- 
fleld. Thé’ three judges, Joseph T. 
Shipley, Floyd Dell and E. Ralph Che- 
ney, awarded Miss Mansfield the $100 
prize this week for her poem, “The 
Mountain Dwellers,” which cvpears in| 
the’ Chatterbox column on page 10 of 


this issue. 


*E 


More than seven hundred poets from 
all over the country and a number 
abroad entered poems in the competi- 
which was made possible through 
Samuel A, DeWitt, 
The three 

over the 


tion, 
a donation by 
ductor of the Chatterbox. 
judges were so enthusinstic 
results of the competition and the fine | 
poems it brought forth that De Witt | 
decided to continue the er 
competition as.an annual feature of | 
The New Leader. 

Miss Mansfield was born in Chicago. 
She has engaged in newspaper work 
for about seven years, coming to New 
York city to live last July. For three 
years she was business manager of 
“Poetry,” a magazine of verse. She | 
has contributed poems to Atlantic, | 
Poetry, The New Republic; Bookman; 


con- 








phy” and “sensitized printing methods,” 
which are methods employed in photo- 
The lithographers have 
to learn the proc- 
to maintain their jobs, 
and ha thus aroused the jurisdic- 
tional sensitiveness of the 
engravers. The American Federation 
of Labor—of which Matthew Woll, 
president of the Photo-Engravers, is 
fifth vice-president—has directed the 
graphic art workers of the lithographic 
industry to join the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union, and the lith- 
ographic pressmen and _ feeders: the 
International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union. This is practically 
tantamount to dissolving the Amalga- 
mated Assocration of Lithographers. 
The latter have countered with the 
proposal to amalgamate both them- 
selves and the photo-engravers with 
all the printing trade workers. There 
is much basis for zestion, for 


engraving 
been forced 
esses in order 


new 


ve 
photo- 











this sugg 
already European printers have been 
seriously disturbed by the experiments 
| with setting up type through photog- 
| that 
the 


Americans will remember 
printers’ 
published 

typewritten pug 


raphy. 
during a 
“Literary Digest” 
photo-engraving 
The whole problem requires 
sighted policy which will 
unify the printing crafts. 
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strike in the cloak and suit trade in 
| New York City, much importance 
must be attached to an item in the | 
Middletown (N. Y.) “Daily Herald” of 
May 26, 1926. That newspaper re- 
ports that a number of manufacturers 
have been in Middletown recently 
with the purpose of purchasing a 


milk research plant located there and 
|} transforming it into several manufac- 
lturing units of employing 
from five hundred and 


capable 


Six 


It was, therefore, with much anxiety 
raphers. The graphie arts are being |cloak and suit workers. The runaway 
revolutionized by “process photogra-| shop is one of the evils of the indus- 


try in times of peace as well as of 
war. A strike increases the number 
of out-of-town establishments. The 
local which is enlisted is diffi- 
cult to unionize, and when, as in the 
of Middletown, railroad connec- 
excellent, damage is 
the fugitives can be 
brought back. It is a factor which 
the New York union officials must 
consider in ‘risking strike this 
summer. 


THE PREVAILING 
RATE OF WAGES 


A decision of much _ interest 


labor 


case 
tions 
done before 


are much 
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to 








the 
on 


building workers employed by 








far- } 
to | 


hundred necessity. 


city or by contractors engaged 
public works has just been rendered 
by Justice George L. Genung 
Municipal Court of the City 
York. Frank Campbell, a painter em- 
ployed by the Department of Plants 
and Structures, sued to recover from 
the city the sum of'$595 as the differ- | 
ence between the wages paid him and 
| the prevailing rate of wages between 
| May, 1923, and January, 1925. He had 
|} been paid a uniform rate of $9 a day, 
the prevailing rate, which 
|means the union scale, had been $10 
| for part of the period and $10.50 for 
| When the labor law of 
| 1897, for the prevailing rate 
| of for employes on public 
 seuadease declared unconstitutional, 
;} an amendment was added to the State 
| Constitution authorizing the Legisla- 
| ture to enact such legislation, In 1921 


whereas 


| the remainder. 
providng 
wages 


was 


in the} 
of New | 


| 


} 
} 
| 


| 
| 


| 


|} this was done. Several cases arising | 
under this labor law have been favor- | 
|}able to labor, The present decision of | 
Justice Genung, while not final, con- | 
firms the constitutionality of the law. | 
One thing is certain, however: that if | 


labor must fight in the courts to com- 
pel its “friends” to be “friendly,” it is | 
convincing enough testimony eat in- 

sheer 


dependent political action is a 
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| 
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had it rec 


Margery Swett Mansfield 
the Saturday 
other periodicals, 


“The fusion in my mind of the two | ‘COU 
environments, New York and the | 


A 


national convention held in Helsing- 
fors May 3 to 8. 
teen of the seventy-five delegates were 
avowed Socialists, they presented their 
arguments so forcefully that many of 
the nominal 
non-partisans 4 voted 


the national Federation and the local 


* The Socialists succeeded in- having 
the 1922 resolution in favor of affilia- 
tion with the Red Trade Union Inter- 
national 


affiliation with the International Fed- 


against 52. 
clared 


discuss the question of a single uni- 


decided not to 


the constituent unions to affiliate with 


Muc 
‘ess to future prepaganda 


national leaders. 


tion of Labor 
| Sweden continued to grow rapidly 


being 884,617, 


Sa 


le 


the Ra 


stockholm 
needs of the organiz 


GITATION by the Socialist ele- 
ments in the Finnish Federation 
of Labor bore good fruit at the 


Although only seven- 


Communists and some 
for several of 
proposals and put them across. 
ong these was a resolution that 


had never been put 
but the vote for 


(which 
ffect) rescinded, 


n of Trade Unions was only 15 
Then the convention de- 

itself to be in principle in 
of an international conference to 


affiliate with any trade 


international, but it called upon 























members declined. Even court proceed- named by each side,’ the place for| 
ings were shamelessly instituted by headquarters and the constitution the | their competent international trade 
each side. As the factions fought for! p:otherhood was to follow. The bal- | S¢¢retariats. 

representation in city central bodies, | jots ‘were to be counted at the offices | The relations already existing be- 
labor organizations began to divide on of the A. F. of L. in Washington. | tween the Finnish and the Scandin- 
the question. It became a perennial In the referendum that followed the | avian trade union organizations are to 
topic at A. F. of L. conventions. La Fayette faction won on every count.! be fostered and extended. 

The high handedness of Elliott had| W. S. De Vaux of St. Louis become | The General Council was empow- 
its reaction, however. From the first | General President, and. Mank Heenan} ¢red to appoint representatives of the 
McKinney was supported by his own | of Chicago, Secretary-Treasurer. The | Mational center to attend the Inter- 
| local in Chicago, which granted him | first united convention took place at | national Labor Conference at Geneva. 
funds. Little by little other unions] Detroit in 1901. ‘The work of-recon-| (Representatives had been appointed in | 
joined him. Then a split occurred | struction had now to begin. patie years, but always with violent | 
within the ranks of the Baltimore Ph be continued next week) | protests on the part of the extreme | 

——— | Commiinist elements). | 
Matti Paasivuori, president of the 
| Social Democratic Pary, who was ex- 
| 


from the General Council when 


yunist influence was at its height, 
lected chairman of that body. 
was devoted by the 
work, 
local 
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SWEDISH UNIONS 


TINUE TO GROW 


from the Swedish 
show that the unions in 
last | 
31, 


yorts Federa- 


total membership on Dec. 
iin of 24,280 over 


the | 
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ag i 
me date of 1924, | 
largest union is the Metal) 
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ers, with 70,998 members. Pees ay 
the Factory Workers with 4 
ilwaymen vith 34,872, the Saw- 


orkers with 33,354 and the Paper- | 
vs with 27,135 members. 
trade union 
had long been too small for 
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ation, the Na- | 
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Literary Review and DANISH CENERAA, 


NCIL IN SESS!ON | 


Rockies, produced the idea of ‘The |} Reports presented to the 165 mem- 
Mountain Dwellers,’” Miss Mansfield | bers of the General Council of the 
} Danish Federation of Labor at their| 


says. 
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annual meeting in Copenhagen on May 
10 and 11 showed that there had been 
a gain of 2,681 by the fifty unions in 
the Federation last year, making a 
total membership of 239,704 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1925. 

A resolution was passed deploring 
the decision last September of the 
General Unskilled Workers’ Associa- 
tion, numbering 85,000 members, to 
leave the Federation of Labor on Nov. 
1, this year and urging the Associa- 
tion to reconsider its action. Unions 
still outside the Federation were in- 
vited to affiliate without delay, 

As reported at the time by cable, the 
General Council voted 50,000 crowns 
(at 26 cents apiece) weekly for the as- 
sistance of the British strikers. The 
General Council passed a resolution ap- 
proving the activities of the Socialist 
Government headed by Premier Staun- 
ing. 


AUSTRIAN LABOR BANK 
MAKES GREAT PROGRESS 


The Austrian Labor Bank is making 
good at just as rapid a pace as its 
sister institution in Germany. 

When Dr. Karl Renner, its president, 
reported to a general meeting of the 
delegates of the co-opratives control- 
ling it on April 26, in Vienna, he was 
able to tell of. on increase in deposits 
during 1925,of 8,000,000 schillings (at 
14c. each),” bringing the total on’ Dec. 
31 last up to about 22,000,000. Sav- 
ings deposits rose from 350,000 schil- 
lings to 1,050,000 in spite of the diffi- 
cult financial situation of the great 
mass of Austrian workers. The bank’s 
capitalization has been increased from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 schillings and it is 
a partner in a number of the produc- 
tive and credit enterprises of the Aus- 
trian co-operatives. The Labor Bank 
was established three years ago. 


FIMMEN INVESTIGATES 
BALKAN CONDITIONS 





Directly after attending the Balkan 
Trade Union Conference in Sofia in 
April as a representative of the In- 


ternational Transport Workers Federa- 
tion, Fimmen, General Secretary 
of that organization, had an interview 
with representatives of the railway- 
men's unions of Bulgaria and Greece 
and the Dockers’ Union of Rumania. 

Full reports on the situation of the 
transport workers in the Balkan coun- 
tries were given and with a view to 
furthering the activities of the unions 
these*countries, it was decided to 
associate the unions affiliated with the 
I. T. F. in a Balkah Conference. Issys 
of, Secretary of the Bulgarian Railway- 
men’s Union, was appointed secretary. 
The task of the new organization will 
be to give mutual support to affiliated 
organizations, to carry on propaganda 
for the affiliation of unions not yet be- 
longing to the I. T. F. and to organize 
transport workers’ unions where there 
are none, 

tee Yugoslay Railwaymen's, Union, 
lich is also affiliated With the I. T. F., 

ippointed a delegate to attend the 
meeting, but he was not allowed by the 
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Yugoslav Government to léave the 
| country. 
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STORY 


(Continued from page 3) 


was at war. The world had gone crazy. 
Militarists were trying with might and 
main to drag the United States in. 
London’s first move in Congress was 
te propose a resolution calling upon the 
President to summon a congress of 
neutral nations to sit permanently and 
receive the maximum and minimum 
demands of each of the belligerent na- 
tions. It is now known that had that 
resolution been carried the war might 
easily have ended in 1916, and millions 
of lives would have been saved, téns of 
billions of dollars worth of treasure 
would have been saved, America would 
not have been dragged in and the 
world would have been spared the hor- 
ror, the heartache, the anguish that 
has made it a madhouse since 1918. 
London, James H. Maurer and Mer- 


‘ris Hillquit as a Socialist party com- 


mittee called upon the President 
urging his support of the resolution. 
Woodrow Wilson listened, asked many 
questions, got much information (much 
of which he later embodied—without 
credit—in his “14-point” speeches) and 
did nothing. Mass meetings were held 
everywhere in support of Lendon’s 
resolution, but nothing was done to 
make it effective. 

London was a notable figure in Con- 
gress. A “Lone Socialist’ always has 
his hands tied, but likewise he has un- 
rivaled opportunities fer publicity. 
Londonjused every avenue of publicity 
for his principles—and none for him- 
self. He always scorned to do any- 
thing to put himself in a-favorable 
light. He never defended himself. He 
made speeches in Congress and in his 
district. But he never trimmed his 
sails: His speeches were remarkable 
and members who were brought to tears 
by most speeches rushed from the lob- 
bies to hear him. He always had 
something to say, and he said .it well 
and succinctly and brilliantly. More 
remarkable still, his speeches read as 
well as they sounded. In printed form 
they were excellent Socialist propa- 
ganda. 

In Washington, London was one of 
the few Congressmen to make full use 
of the Library of Congress. He read 
incessantly. He made himself master 
of American history and international 
law. He studied French and Italian 
in order to‘read the works of writers 
in those languages. His speeehes em- 
bodying information that he gained by 
this incessant study surprised his col- 





MODERN OFFICES TO LET 


The new home of the Workingmen’s 


Furniture Fire Insurance Company at| 


227 Kast 84th Street, is in every respect 
a revelation. This building, for years 
the home of the Yorkville Socialists, 
has undergone such a complete reno- 
vation that it is virtually a new modern 
fireproof building, and would hardly be 
recognized as the same building. 

The Insurance Company occupies the 
ground floor for its offices, while the 
other floors have been equipped for of- 
fices for labor unions and other organ- 
izations. Ideally situated, airy and 
light, good service, ete. It would pay 
those in need of offices to visit this 


building. Rents are ‘reasonable and 
the oes may be inspected daily to 


6*P. M. Saturdays to 12 noon. 





GROUP LEADERS WANTED 
Wanted *2 eapable Group Leaders, 
one for boys and one for girls, for a 
modern Sunday School Camp. Call 
Sundays after 7.30 P. M. Tanzer, 586 
Morris Park Avenue, Bronx. 


| 











THE )| 


Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
men's Fraternal Order in | 
Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada f 


Insurance from $100. to $1,000 


| 
Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $8 | 
oer week. Many branches pay additional | 
benefit from $3 to $5 per q n- | 
sumption benefit, $200, or nine months tn | 
our own Sanatorium, located in the most 
beautiful region of the Catskill Moun- | 
tains—besides the regular weekly benefit. | 


For information apply to 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, N. Y, City 


Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 | 
i 














tect who created the building. “If you 
| would seek a monument to me,” it 
says, “look around yeu.” 


| nobly. 


votion. 


| finer lives today because of his work 
|} in the labor mevement—they are his 
monument. 








he was deing. 


remarkable. He spoke and voted 
against conscription and the espionage 
law. He was the only member of either 
house of Congress to vote against de- 
claring war against Ausjria. “I am a 
teetotaler,” he said in that speech. “I 
am against war. I will not take the 
first drink; I will not take the first 
step into war.” The time came to vote 
war appropriations. He voted ‘“Pres- 
ent’—refusing to sanction the expendi- 
ture of a dollar for the waging of war. 

Those were terrible times, In 1918 
the element that a year later became 
the “left wing” began a vendetta 
against him and pretty nearly defeated 
him for renomination; they succeeded 
in defeating ™m for re-election. In 
1920, however, he was triumphantly 
re-elected for a third term, and it took 
an illegal and unconstitutional gerry- 
mander of his district by a bi-partisan 
gang of Republicans and Democrats— 
accompanied by the usual Tammany 
frauds—to defeat him in 1922. 

London's union leadership was re- 
markable. In the space of a short 
article it is impossible to give details 
of the 1910 Cloakmakers’ strike and the 
great “protocol” that he drew upon its 
victorious conclusion. But his work has 
had lasting results and generations of 
cloakmakers will remember him with 
affectionate regard. 

London was also active in the Work- 
men’s Circle as its general counsel. 
There again he was not a _ hired 
attorney but rather a loyal member 
doing the legal work as his contribu- 
tion to work of an organization he was 
devoted to. 

Meyer London was an intense man. 
He teok his work seriously and threw 
himself into it with all his heart. In 
recent years he saw a growing Jewish 
nationalism. He was opposed to it. To 
the outside world he made no secret 
of the fact that he was a Jew. To the 
Jewish world he had made no secret 
of the fact that he was agnostic and 
anti-nationalist. “I am disgusted,” he 
said at a publie affair, “with those Jew- 
ish politicians who go to- Washington 
and inform committees of Congress 
that they are Americans first, last and 
all the time, that their Americanism is 
unsullied; and who then come back to 
the Ghetto and say that they are 100 
per cent Jews and nothing but Jews. 
When Washington found out that those 
committees of pious frauds spoke and 
acted as Jews all the time they were 
pretending to be nothing but pure 
Americans official Washington put its 
foot down once and for all upon every 
attempt to the rigors of the 
Immigration Law.” 
| It doesn’t matter whether or not 
| you agreed with Meyer London. What 
did matter was that you knew where 
|}he stood. There was no pussyfooting 
abeut him. He had his opinion and he 
spoke right out with it. He was a man! 

A fighting man, a virile man, a man 
in love with Afe—nevertheless Meyer 
London was a man of beautiful soul, 
of beautiful character. His home life 
was beautiful.. He and his wife were 








loosen 


sweethearts ta the very end. His 
beautiful and talented daughter, soon 
to become a physician, was a source 


of joy and pride to him. He had every- 





thing in life worth while. And most 
of all, he had a cause to liye for, 
which gave meaning to his life. 


In the great cathedral of St. Paul's 
in London, one of the most beautiful 
buildings in the world, there is a tab- 
let to Sir Christopher Wren, the archi- 


And if you would seek a monument 
to Meyer London look upon the great 
labor movement that he served s0 
His life was given to it and it 
gained immeasurably by his de- 
The tens of thousands who 
mourned him last Wednesday when 
his body was borne to its grave, those 
men and women who have better and 


has 








German Painters’ Union 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS, DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev's. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East S4th St 
AUGUST KOENECKE, President 
CHAS. KOENIG, Secretary. 
AMBROSE HAAS, Fin.-See’y. 











WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS ne — 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 








leagués by their learning. But he was 
excessively modest about his studies, 
and only those close to him knew what 


When the time came tor dragging 
the United States into war he delivered 
a speech of superb courage against 
war, a speech that for lofty patriotism 
and high devotion to noble ideals was 

























BRICKLAYERS’ - UNION 


LOCAL % 
Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET Telephaqne Lenox 4559 
Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 


THOMAS CAHILL, President 
THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary © EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 





N. ¥, JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union, 
OFFICE: 210 EAST a STREET 
Phone: Orchard 9860-1-2 


The Council meets every ist and 3rd 
Wednesd 





gaces ROBERTS. 








! BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
Office & Wendqnarters, Breekiyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Will pee aye, Phone 4621 Stagg 
fice open daily except Mondays from 9 A, 


Regular meetings every Tuesday Frenine 
WILLIAM WENGERT, President CHARLES P. ght. Sees, 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President JOHN TIMM 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec, Sec'y ANDREW 8T jus, Sos Agent 


HERSHEOW nirZ,. 7 ELLER. 
Organize: 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every ist and 3rd 
Saturday. 


Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


Meetings eevery Ist and 3r@ Thursday. 
Exeeutive Board meets every Monday. 








All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 





(Bosthoven Hall) 





United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 


MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ea.é 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


N, ident HAS. H. BAU! . Agent 
THOMAS DALTON, Presiden WEEN, Per. Anes 
+ 


Cc 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y THOMAS 


210 East Sth Street. ; 








The International Ladies’ Garmeat Workers’ Union 77 
° 3 West 16th Street, New York City 


Telephone Chelsea 2148 
ABRAHAM BAROFF, Secretary-Treasurer 






MORRIS SIGMAN. President 












The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 


Local No. 10, f. L. G. W. U. 
Office 231 East 14th Street - . Telephone Lexington 4198 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVEEY THURSDAY AT TIE OFFICE OF THE UNM 
DAVID DUBINSKY, Genera! Mavager + 




















United Hebrew Trades 


1156 EAST BROADWAY 
Meet Ist and 34 Monday, 8 P. M. Execu- 
tive Board same day, 5.30 P. M. ‘ 


M. ABRAMSON, Chairman 











UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No, 808 
Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 
Office; Brooklyn Tabor yooum. oven ae aay va Office hours every day 
except Thursda egular my n every one tad evening. 
SOHN HALKETT, DNEY PEA HENRY COOK, 





resident Ree. a Treasurer 
FRANK HOFFMAN. JOHN THALER, CHARLES FRIEDELL, 
Vice-President Fin. Secretary Business Agent 











DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1466, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINER! 
°° 


F AMERICA 
67-69 Lexington Avenue Madison Sqaare 4992 
Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 
CHAREL a JOHNSON. Jr., President 


Michael Erikson. Vice-Pres, F: Olsen, Fin, Sec'y Ludwig Benson 
| Christopher Gulbrandsen, Charles Johnson, &r., Ray Clark 
Reeording Secretary Treasurer Business Agents 


GEL, Vice-C hairman 
M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 


HEBREW 
en eer eS tse ha 


GBABAL. @ a 
L morn” me Fy ACOBI, 
Manag: 
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BONNAZ ENBROIDERERS 


UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G, W. U, 

7 East 15th Street Tel, Stuyvesant 3657 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
Night in the Office of the Union 
Z. L. FREEDMAN, President 


GEO. TRIESTMAN, NATHAN RIESEL, 
Manager Secretary-Treasurer 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 


Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 























~~ UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF | 
CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2168 
Day room and office, 160 East G5th Street, pow York, Phe 

Regnier oO "lated Friday at & P. RHINELANDER 8339 | 
« DALTON, AR Pres ident. W. J. CORDINER, Rec. See’y. 


JOHN A 
WILLIAM FIFE, Bus, Agent. 


A, esiden | 
| THOMAS. SHEARLAW, Fin, Sec'y. CHAS. BARR, Treasurer. 











| ce-President. 
i 
i] 
| 


| 





PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 © 


Office, 4 West 125th St. Bg Harlem 6432. 
Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening. e Executive ver ® te Freee. iy 


Evening at THE BOR TE) eee 243 pAST 84TH STREET, 
MICHAFL J. .° THAN President and Business peent. 
J. 3. O'CONNELL, Vice-Pres. usinese Agents; 
THOMAS JOHN LEAVY JOHN DOOLEY 


bby Fin. See’y 


SHERID 
mIcuArL. GALLAGHER, Kee. "ec" JOSEPH LemONTE 











Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Counci] No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated with the American Federation ef Labor ané 
National Building Trades Counetl 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 





Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. PHILIP ZAUSNER, Secretary. 


7 East 15th street Stuyvesunt 7678 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
Every Month at 162 Bast 23rd Street 

Sam Harris. N. Ullman, 
President. Ree. Sec'y. 
J. Rosenzweig, 
Fin, See’y & Treas. 
Business Agent. 


Marray Chisling, 
Vi 


(ius Levine, 


HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


|| Office 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 
REUBEN GUSKIN 


Manager 


Joint Executive Committee 


OF THE 


| VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 


Office: 175 East Sroadway. 
| 
| 














Phone: Orchard 6639 

Meetings every Ist and 3rd 
Wednesday evening. 

M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas, 


PETER MONAT, Manazer. 














PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: Telephone; 
62 East 106th Street Lehigh $141 





Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the (fice, 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street. 


{ISADORE SIIL.VERMAN, 4, HENNENFIELD, 
Financial Seeretary Recording Treasurer 














— ~~ 





Phone Watkine 9186 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


LEON 8. ROUSE 
President 
Johp Sullivan 
Vice- raceleeat 


, Johs 8. 0 
Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W.16 St.,N.Y. One erature tree. 
Meets Every &ré Sunday of Evefy Month at lore F. Donglas 
SHIELD’S HALL, 57 SMITH ST., BRUUKLYN, Organizer 











| JOURNEYMEN PLUMB ERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 





Of Queens County, Now York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594, 


Office and Headquarters, 25” Jackson axeee long isiana City. 
Regular meetings ev-'y Werdnes xP. OM 
NJAMIN ,4 DAVIS, President, 
Wi ILLdAM Pri wat Finaprtal pecretary. 
1AM MEHRTENS. Kerording Secretary. 


CHARLES McADAMS wa ‘GRORUE LANAGAN Business Agents. 




















U, A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION No. 468, of NEW YOR CITY 


Office 2033 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Harlem 4878. 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at 8 p. m., at 242 East 84th Sireet 
“ATT ey, J. MORAN, President. 40 HN WALSH, Vice-President, « 
FRED DEIGAN, General- eating TIMOTHY HOPKINS. Seeretary, 


iness Age 


Rus ents 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID H@LBORN, JOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 


See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblers of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Loca} 584, L. bs. of T, 


ditice 
646 Hudyon st,, City 
Loca) 584 meets 
on 8rd Thursday 
of the month at 
ANTORIA HALL 
62 East 4th Bt. 
Executive Boar. 
eg: on the @nd and 
h Thursdays at the 
FORWARD BL a DING. 175 Enet 
roadway. Roam %, 
JOE HER errr Pres. & Brsiness Agent. 
L iEBL ER, Sec'y-Treas 

















Structural Iron Workers 


ENION, Local 861, Brookizn 

Office: Telephone 
671 Pacific Street Cumberiand 0188 
‘pen Daily from 7:30 A. M. te 6:80 P. M. 





Meetings Every Wernesday. at 8 P. M.. 

at Columbus Hall, State and Court Sts. 

Charies MeDonneill, ©. 8. Calvert, 
President. Sec'y-Repre, 





N. Y. Wood Cavers 
and Modelers Association 
Regular Meetings Ist and 3rd Priday. 
















Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers | 


Caiop Laca) 43, LL. G. W, 0. 


Office, 231 E; 14th Street. oer 
, ana Board meets every Thursday at 7: 30 P.M 
SECTION MEETINGS 
Downtown—231 E ith St. ist & ard ‘ie g A 
Brens—E {87th St & &, Bonlevard ist & 3rd 2.8 5 et it 

rlem-——1714 Lexington Avy Ist be fd Gatucder 3A. 

klyn—105 Mentrose Ave. ersey bo Mow 

oY is SALVATORE’ NINPO. Manaper-Seoretory. 












td Ps x 

‘RY WORKERS’ United Neckwear Makers’ Union =, 

EMBROIDE Ht AL 11016, A. F. of L. 

, East 15th St. Phane: Stuy mgt 7Te83 

UNION, Local 6. 1. L. G. W. CO. oint Ei ri « Bessd mects sf 

fxec. Board meets every @nd and 4th = night at }30 a’clark, to asf ie 
Tuesday, at the OMmce, 601 EB. 1618t St. LOUIS FELDREIM, President 

Melrose 7690 ED. GOTTES AN, Secy.-Treas, 


Dp. 
cast GRABHER, President. FRG EE oy! Agent. 
M. EISS, Seeretary-Manazer. * tous ucts. 















Italian Dressmakers’ 


| 
| 
Union, Lora) 89, I. L. G, W, U. | 
| 
| 


WHITE GOODS «4 
WORKERS’ UNION *— 


Local 62 of 1. L. G. W. OU, 
117 Seeond Avenue 
TELEPHONE OB8CHARD 7106-7 


A. SNYDER, 
Manager 


AMilated with Joint Board Cinek and 
Dressmakers’ Union. Executive Board 
usele Every fyesday at the ()ffice.8 West 
Siet Street. elephone 1748-—- Watkins. 


LUIGI! ANTONINI, Seeretary. 











AMALCAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA — 


31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. Suite 701-718 o 
Telephones: Stusvesnnt 6500-1-2-3-4-5 a 






SYDNEY HILIMAN, Gen, President JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERO, Gen. See’s-Treas,) 









NEW YORK JOINT BOARD | 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA = 












611-621 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. Telephones: Spring 7600-1-8-3-4) HE 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mer. ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas. ie 
r% 

% > bd ’ ww? 

New York Clothing Cutters’ Union’ © 


A. C, W, of 4. Laoragl “Big Fonr.”’ oe 
Office: 44 Enst 2th Street. Stnyvesant 5566, ne 
hezular meetings every Friday night at 210 East Fifth Street. ” 


Erecnutive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. tm the office. 
PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager. MARTIN SIUEL, Seey.-Treas. 













PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 


2” GREATER N. ¥. 
IFFICE: 175 MAST BROADWAY. 


Board Meeta Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. 
MORSIS BLUMENEERICH, Manacer. HYMAN NOVODVOR, See's-Treasurer, 








——P 


Pressers’ Union| 












Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


—_— 


Loca! 161. A. GC W. A. 
Local 3. A, C. W. A. 
OMee: 8 Delancey G&t. Drydack 3400 
Execut! Bo adey’ 
@x, Baard aa every @ridav at 8 B. Bi. 3 “ah the “Aimaiguinaiea Rompe 
11-27 Arion Y 

TRE 80 emk ; Chelemany 

Ais 4 Fal A RID), Secretary: a. eavune IS CANTOR ae 


ANTHONY. v. Rose. Bus. Agent. Ree. Sec'y Pin. Bee’y) 


















NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK. WORKERS’ UNION | 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
11 ‘WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. Phone Chelsea 3084 
CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN A. L_SHIPLACOP? 
Chairmaa Sec retary- r- Treasurer Manager 4 








GREATER NEW YORK 
Office and headquarters, om ytnt was Phone Orchard 126@ 
Executive Beard Meets Every Wednesday at 8 P. M 
AL. GREENBERG FRED CAIOLA SAM SCHNALL FLORENCE GBLLER, | 
President Manager Treasurer Pin. See'y, : 
Organizers: GEORGE E. POWERS, THOMAS DINONNO Delegate, JOSEPH DIMING@» ~ 












PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 





Downtown Office: 640 Broadway Phone Spring 4548 
Uptown Office: 3% West 37th Street Phone ‘Wisconsin 1270 
HYMAN LEDERF Exeeutive Board ts every Tursday e = 
ny DERFARB, 1H GOLDRERG NATE AN SI 
Chairman Ex nd. Rec. See'y : “SPRC ‘ron, asex eon 
ORGANIZERS 1. H. GOLDBERG, MAX GOODMAN, A. MENDELOWITZ 











MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union did 








Board ef Officers Meet 2nd & 4th Friday 


243 East 847m Srrest. New Yore Citr 
Frank wane, iH. Kramer, 
Pre nt Re. Secretary 

A. Purgictic. Wm, Dettelb bach, 
Vice Pres, Fin. secretary 
BH. Volz, August Sehrempf. 
Treasurer Business Agent 
































THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of 


Rights of the Unions end Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice-and Other Services of a Lawyer. 


S. JOHN BLOCK, At 


Labor organizations can obtain 


membership, etc., from the office, 1/98 Broadway, Room 1100! New York. 
Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P, M. 


at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 


CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 


Carpenters’ Union 493 


ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 


Fur Dressers’ t 


Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 


torney and Counsel 
full information regarding cest of 





Willoughby, Avenue, Brooklyn, 


German Technicians & Draftsmen 


nion No, 2 














ITALIAN CHAMBER OF LABOR 


Organized in 1919 for the purpose of spreadi 
untoniym and he Iping all ze 
activities among the It 





atiamoniel 


For Translations, Printing and Speakers, Call Lexington 5852 


Office at 231 East 
&STLKO GIOVANNITTI, General Seeretary 


4 labor unions in all 
aki ing workers of New York City and vicinity 


mg the principes and the ethics of labor 
their industrial and educationa/ 


l4th St.. NS. ¥ 
LEONARDO FRISINA, 





Organizer 











EAT YOUR BREAD WITH 
A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


Internations: 
> m <¢ a 





= sen: 


Insist On ( 
This Label E 


oe 


2==se= == 


Never before have the Bakery Workers been more 
in danger of going back to slavery conditions. The em- 
ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard 
won gains after many years of struggle. 





Now, as never before, the Bakery Workers need your 
moral support. 


The best and only way that you can help is to insist 
on the above Union Label. 


PItiiicr ry 





EAT YOUR BREAD WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 
and know that you are not doing so at the expense 


of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. | 


ie-== 
H 





PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Fleadqvarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephane Longacre 6629 
Day Room Open Daily, § a. m. to 6 p. m. 


JOHN W.. SMITH, FRED GAA, 
Urenident Fin. Sreretars 

M. McDONALD, G. F. BREHEN, 
View President Ree. Secretary 


Regular Meetings Every Monday, 8 P. M 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 


FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER 
NAL SOCIETLES. Seating Capacity 358. 








Patronize Union Laundries! 
Laundry Drivers’ 
Unien Local 810 

Headquarters 219 Sackman / 

St.. Brooklyn | 
Phone Pickens 1146 | 

Philip Lurie, Pres. | 

4 





redie, Organizer 
I. Burstein, Treas. 
8. Rosenzweig, Bus. Rep. 





Union Drivers 
Wear This Button 











N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Headquarters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 5228), Phone Spring 2258-2359 
H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 

oint Board mee urth wondn 
B rd of Directo m t every First and Third Monday. 
I —Executive 1 ar meets ever Tuesday 
Local 246—Executive Roard meets every Thursdas 
Local 248—Executive Be d meets evesy Wednesday 
These Meetings Are Held in the Office of the Lnijon 


3 every Second and Fo 


Veen 










FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Loral 2, Interpat’! fur Workers’ Union. 
Office and Headquarters. $49 Willoughby 
Ave, Brooklyn Pulaski 6798 . 
Regular Meetings, Ist and 3rd Mondaya, e 


Union, Local 20, 1. L.G. W. U. 


130 East 25th St. 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ | 


Sladison Bauare 1934 


Executive Board meets every Monday 


at 7 P. M. M. REISS, President. 
&. FINE, View ’ ' 
D. GINGOLD, 4 WEINGART, E. IEDMAN, Ree. See'y. . 
Manager. Sec’y-Treas, | E. WENNEIS. Fin. See's. 
| H. KALNIKOFF, Bus. Agent. 





INTERNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ 


OF THE UNITED STATES 









UNION |: 


AND CANADA 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
8 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. Tel. Honters Point @ ; 
0. SCHACHTMAN, General President. 


{. WOHL., General Secretary-Treasurer. 









The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS - 


UNION LOCAL 14587 


f ‘Ace an@ Headquarters 12 &t. Marks eo N 


Regular Meetings Es ery First and Third rei i ats » M 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at & P. M Phone Orchard 2748 
M. ROSEN D. MACY M. HIMELSON 
President Viee-Pres Financial See'y 
J. . NEWMAN PHILIP GINDER L. SISKIND . 4 
Rec. See'y rreasurer Bus. Agent = 





AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


jo 
11-27 ARION PLACE 
Brooklyn, N. | 

Meeting Rooms and 4%, ‘Meetings for | 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 

| 

| 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


$49 Willonghby Ave.. Brockiya, 
Large and ameli hall suitable for all | 
occasions an? meetings at reasonable 
rentals. Stage 2842 


243-247 EAST 84th OF. 
Labo: Temple wear Ghee 
Workmen's Educational Association 
Free Lirary open from 1 te 19 p m 








“Amalgamated Lithoara phere 


of America, New York Local No. 1 
Office: AMALITHONE BLDG.. 205 WEST 14th ST. Phone: WAT king 7766 
Regular Meetings Every Second and Fourth Tuesday at 
RLINGTON HALL. 19 ST. MARK’S PLACE 
ALBERT E&. CASTRO. President 
A. 4, Kennedys, Freak J. Fiyna. Frank Sehet, 
Fin. See's Ree. See'y 









Pat's Manion, 
Vice-Prea, 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL Ne. lt, BROOKLYN. NEW TORK. 

Offre: 19 Fourth Avenne. Phene: Steriing 97235. 
Recular “Meeting every Mendes evening. at 182 Ciermeet Avenrce, Breekiya, 
Exeentive Reard meet= every Friday eventam. at the Offices, 

Office open from 89 A. M 
THOMAS F. OATES Cuaat. ES lL. rerTease 
President. Secretary Treasurer. 
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on Eréidwey. which opened. at 
wise awe Tuesday ‘night. 


“The Merry Worid” 
Is Indeed Merry 





dominate in New Revue at 
the Imperial Theatre 
- : eam emmmaeed 
ITH much flavor from the Eng- 
lish music- halls and a goodly 

‘ sprinkling of talented players 
“well known. in. London, the newest of 
the Broadway revues was ushered in 
giuesday night by the’ Messrs. Shubert 
fthis time in association with the Lon- 

g*don producer, Albert de Courville. 
* This new production at the Imperial 
,theatre, although intended as a sum- 
mer . many 
*amusing features, good humor, a num- 
ber of talented, comedians who can 
make you leugh, some good’ hoofers, 
a refifnent® of Bod lookirig girls and, 
above all, 
termed artists in the line of good en- 
_tertainers. 

Four people are credited with the 
‘music: Mautie Rubens, J. Fred Coots, 
sierman Hupfeld' and Sam Timberg. 
“Many of the numbers have melody and 
show originality.. A catchy number is 
the finale of the first act, and another, 
a beautiful and catchy song titled “The 
Gates ofParadise,” a gorgeous number 

ord fattice work representing the 
sgates to married bliss, well sung by 
Dorothy Whitmore and Alexander 
Gray. 

Though the production is 
‘and pretentious an intimate touch is 
fadded through the excellent work of 
Grace Glover, an English artist of 
talent, who has the role of confriensier. 
* Of the comedians who bear the brunt 
of laughs there is Emil Boreo, who has 
“several numbers that bring well de- 
“served applause. Deszo Retter, who 
brings down the house with_ his, one- 
man wrestling match, and his tumbling 
and clowning. 

Evelyn Herbert and 
carry away the honors with their 
cious and spirited singing. Morris 

Harvey, another artist from abroad, 
‘gives many and diverse characteriza- 
itioris in the numerous skits—and does 
these as only an artist can, Lola Raine 
ehas many of the: féniintne roles in the 


entertainment, contains 


many ‘principals who can be 


Grace Hayes 
gra- 


. ; 


HE plays of Sean O’Casey have 
stirred more than the casual in- 
terest of the theatre; the riots 
that greeted “The Playboy of the 
Western World” were renewed. for 
these.tense tragedies of-Irish life today. 
It is evident, therefore, that the plays 
touch the people closely and reflect the 
conditions of. Iri8h life with fidelity. 
True to the essential mysticism of the 
Irish spirit, they excite vehement par- 
tisanship not merely by their por-; 
trayal of the political quarrels of the 
land—“The Plough and ‘the Stars” is 
set during the 1916 uprising, “Juno and 
the. Paycock” during. the 1922. strike; 
they are provocative -by virtue of that 
seeking for the soul which so exas- 
perates the debased, yet that is essen- 
tial to their exaltation. 


The negro of the United States, 
cowed into continuing ignorance by 
frightened bullies and ignorant pro- 
vincials, has preserved his soul 
through what E. Ralph Cheyney so 
well calls “the lance of laughter and 
the shield of song.” The racial con- 
sciousness of the negro has been spir- 
itual rather than political; the recent 
negro renaissance in this country has 
therefore produced many artists, but 
few leaders or statesmen, and little 
united activity toward the assumption 
of due place in our “democracy.” 


T 


The Irish are the negroes of the 
British Isles; but their race-conscious- 
ness takes the form'‘of a sense of na- 
tional needs, an attempt at political 
solidarity. Therefore the revival of 
the Celtic language, and: the recent 
“flowering of Irish literature, have not 
captured the imagination of all those 
who have flared to arms for Ireland. 
As a consequence, the Irish are less 
ready to admit that they are perhaps 
not wholly fit to assume the responsi- 
bility of self-government (a burden no 
nation is wholly fit to bear; see what 
a mess we've made!); they. are right 
in pointing out that to give a land 
self-government when it has learned to 
rule itself (as we so piously intend 
with the Philippines) is as wise as not 
letting a child go into the water until 
it has learned to swim; but they will 
not always recognize that one can 
learn to swim. in better ways than the 
dog-paddle-and-splash. Thus the re- 








massive 


| deserted, the mother staunch but help- 


mark that “Ireland sober is Treland 
free” is a sad “commé@€ntary on a con- 
dition that Ireland must face. 

The plays of Sean O’Casey* look 
straight and clearly at the facts of 
Irish life. All of them are profound 
and deeply tragic studies of the poorer 
Irish home, and ‘its impending disso- 
lution, but in this respect “Juno and_ 
the Paycock” is especially powerful, 
with Boyle staggering in dead drunk 
after the complete collapse of his fam- 
ily, the son shot for having betrayed 
a comrade, the daughter pregnant and 


less—and “the Paycock” Boyle im- 
munized by alcoholic poisoning from 
all serious concerns. 

There are, interspersed in the stories, 
many vivid pictures of the upheavals 
of the times. The spirit behind the 
Strike gleams in Mary’s chat with her 
mother, Juno: 
whatever 





same sketches to her credit. Then 
gthere is Lily, Long, Donald Cathrop, 
*Edwin’ Lairénce ‘and’ Bernard Dudley, 
@who deserve much credit for the suc- 
‘cess of many numbers. 

; Watson Barratt has designed 
georgeous settings. 
#terpiece of color, based on the garden 
*and fountain scene in the park at Ver- 
sailles easily carried away the honors. 
And there are seven or eight scenes 
¢that are lavish and colorful. 

; Altogether there a fully 
Shours of crowded. entertainment, 
tof it fast’ and ‘Arrfous:» Ard 

prpestresoer can use his mind to 
gceive his fun and entertainment, 
érevuie should not be missed. 
"bnly gota summer relaxation, 
smuch of the »)leasure in the many skits 
and ‘situatio.s to 
amind, and relaxing to the 
the producers have crowded the 


is 
some 
if the 


re- 


are stimulating 


show 


,;with a large company of good-looking | 


‘girls. “And a merry time was had by 


Sereraenane ee rereerns aoe aero / eve oreceneucneve: ernest 


some | 
The finale, a mas- | 


three | 


this | 
It is not | 
but | 


the 
vision—for | 


MRS. BOYLE—Ah, wear 
ribbon you like, girl, only don’t be 
botherin’ me. I don't know what a 
strike wants 4o be wearin’ a 
round her head for or silk 
on her ‘legs either; it’s | 
wearin’ them things that make the | 
employers think they're givin’ yous too 
much money. 

MARY—tThe hour is past now when 
we'll ask the employers’ permission to 
what we like. 
BOYLE—I don't 
walk out 
never 


girl on 
| ribbon 
stockin’s 


| wear 
MRS. 
you wanted to 
| Claffey; up to this you 
good word for her. 
MARY—What’s the use of belonging 
to a Trades Union if you won't stand 
up for your principles?) Why did they 
It was a clear case of vic- 


know why 
for Jennie 
had a 


sack her? 


| that 
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Includes 
and “The | 
Macmillan: | 


“The Plough 
Sean O'Casey. 
the Paycock” 
a Gunman.” 


Plays.” 
by 


*“Two 
Stars,” 
“Juno and 
Shadow of 
$2.00 each. 
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“SCANDALS,” Geo 
Theatre Monday 
and Eugene Howard. 
Frances Williams.: the 
Fowler and Tamara, 
John Wells. Bernardo 
Sisters, Fle Brooks. 


rve 


McC 





“THE GRAND STREET FOLLIES 


at the Neizhborhood Playhouse 


the. music..by Li} 


Mare 
be. and, Malte: 


Thompson, 
Bernstein. 


ee 


“PRUNELLA,” by Granville Bark 
presented by the Theatre Guilk 
Garrick Theatre beginning 
directed the production a 
scenery. In the cast are 
John Ry nmne, Mary Virginia 


Sylvi 


“THE MAN FROM TORONTO” 
Powell tn a*sociation with Mill 
atre Thursday evening, June 
ray which enjoyed a London si 
Hen@ricks. Curtie Cooksey 
ders, Ethel Martin. 
Entwistle. 


frmense oe trey 


Ster 


Marion 





THE NEW PLAYS 


annual revue 
ast 
Tom Patricola 
ar 
Lloyd Garrett, 
De Pace 
James Miller and George White's ballet 


TUESDAY 


Haense 


WEDNESDAY 


Wednesday 
nd Kate Laws 


He 


THURSDAY 


will 
17. 


Gay 


oo 
fren: eer ommnapunanaten socuneamcsensas omar 


DAY 
Apollo 


will open at the 
Willie 


Ann Pennington, 
Richman, Buster West. 
the Fairbanks Twins, 
Gordoni, Rose Perfect, 
James Carty, the Scott 


includes 
Harry 
Sisters, 
Arthur 

Sells, 


thy 


1 rreecuonoevonances isnnte ence scutvnece nage 


Jane 


OF 1926” 
The book and tvrices are by 

land. Arthur Schwartz, 
settings and costumes by 


will open Tuesday evening 

Agnes 
Randal) 
Aline 
x 


Hire nesend ree ceaaey 


Hy 
hen 


er and Lawrence Housman, will be 
1 School for special matinees at the 
afternoon. Winthrop Ames 
son designed the costumes and 
a Sidney, Ben Lackland, Ellen Dorr 
inlein and Earl McDonald. 


Cn te ty 


be presented by Bannister and 
er and Goldreyer at the Selwyn The- 
This is a comedy by Douglas Mur- 
The players include Beatrice 
in Muir. George Graham. Lota San 
*henson, Marion Hungerford and Peg 
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iccess, 


the | 


| handin’ 


| all 


| titled “The Ladder,” 
| out this fhonth 
| The cast, 


| Hugh 


|The Labor Plays of 


Sean O’Casey 


By Joseph T. Shipley: 


timization. We couldn't let her walk 
the streets, could we? 

MRS. BOYLE—No, of course yous 
couldn’t—yous wanted to keep her 
company. When the employers sacri- 
fice wan victim, the Tradés Unions go 
wan betther be sacrificin' a hundred. 

MARY—It doesn’t matter what you 
say, ma—a principle’s a principle. 

MRS. BOYLE—Yis; an’ when I go 
into oul’ Murphy’s tomorrow, an’ he 
gets to know that, instead o’ payin’ 
all, I'm goin’ to borry more, what'll 
he say when I tell him a principle’s 
a principle? 

And in “The Plough and the Stars” 
the revolution is shown in equally 
spirited fashion: 

MRS. GOGAN—Were yous far up 
th’ town? Did yous see any sign o’ 
Fluther or Nora? How is things 
lookin’? I hear they’re blazin’ away 
out o’ the G. P. 6. That th’ Tommies 
is stretched in heaps around Nelson's 
Pillar and the Parnell Statue, an’ that 
th’ pavin’ sets in O’Connell Street is 
nearly covered be pools o’ blood. 

PETER—We seen no sign o’ Nora 
or Fluther anywhere. 

MRS. GOGAN—We should ha’ held 
her back be main force from goin’ to 
look for her husband. God 
knows what’s happened to heels 
always seein’ her sthretched on her 
baek in some hospital, moanin’ with 
th’ pain of a bullet in her vitals, an’ 
nuns thryin’ to get her to take a last 
look at the crucifix! 

THE COVEY—We can do nothin’. 
You can’t stick your nose into O’Con- 
nell Street, and Tyler’s is on fire. 

PETER—An’ we seen th’ Lancers— 

THE COVEY (interrupting)—Throt- 
tin’ along, heads in th’ air; spurs an’ 
sabres jinglin’ an’ lances quiverin’, an’ 
lookin’ as if they was assin’ them- 
selves ‘‘Where’s these blighters, till we 
get a prod at them,” when there was 
a volley from th’ Post Office that 
stretched half o’ them, an’ sent th’ rest 
gallopin’ away wondherin’ how far 
they’d have to go before they'd feel 
safe. 

PETER (rubbing his hands)—“Damn 
it,” says I-to meself, “this looks like 
business.” 

THE COVEY—An’ then ‘out comes 
General Pearse and his staff, 
standin’ in th’ middle o’ th’ street, he 
reads th’ Proclamation, 

MRS. GOGAN—What proclamation? 

PETER—Declarin’ an Irish Republic. 

MRS. GOGAN—Go to God! 

PETER—The gunboat Helga’s shell- 
in’ Liberty Hall, an’ I hear that people 
livin’ on th’ quays had to crawl on 
their bellies to Mass with th’ bullets 
that were flyin’ around from Boland’s 
Mills. 

MRS. GOGAN—God bless us, what's 
goin’ to be th’ end of it all! 

BESSIE (looking out of the top win- 
dow)—Maybe yous are satisfied now; 
maybe yous are satisfied now! Go and 
get guns if yous are men—Johnny, 
get your gun, get your gun, get your 
gun! Yous are all nicely shanghaied 
now; th’ boyo hasn't a sword on his 
thigh, now! .Oh, yous are all nicely 
shanghaied now! 

MRS. GOGAN-—-S-s-sh, don’t answer 
her. She's the right oul’ Orange bitch. 
She's been chantin’ “Rule, Britannia,” 
all th’ mornin’. 

PETER—I hope Fluther hasn't met 
with any accident, he’s such a wild 
card. 

THE COVEY—Fluther’s well able to 
take care of himself. 

MRS. GOGAN—God grant it; 
last night I dreamt I seen gettin’ 
ried into th’ house a sthretcher with 
a figure lyin’ on. it, stiff and still, 
dhressed in the habit 0’ Saint Francis. 
An’ then, I heard the murmurs of a 
crowd no one could see sayin’ th’ litany 
for the dead; an’ then it got so dark 
nothin’ was seen but th’ 
corpse, gleamin’ 
wather lily floatin’ on th’ 
dark lake. Then a 
thrickled into me ear, sayin’ 
face very like the face Fluther,” an’ 
then, with a thremblin’ flutther, th’ 
dead lips opened, an’, although I 
couldn’t hear, I knew they were sayin’, 
oul’ Fluther, afther 
in his gun at last, his shakin’ 
moored th’ place 
at rest an’ th’ weary 


but 
ear- 


face of th’ 


tiny whisper 


o’ 


“Poor 


soul in where 
cease 


wicked are 


| from troublin’.” 


wakened by such 


come a time when 


Out of the spirit 


plays as these may 
from the wicked, 


shall be at rest 


“an’ th’ weary cease from throublin’.” 


“The Ladder” by Frank Davis, 
Opens June /4 in New Haven 


—— 
Brock in re- 


hearsal a 


Pemberton has placed 
by J. Frank 
which will be tried 


play 


and then held until fall. 
being directed 
includes Vernon Steele, 
Carl Anthony, Irene 

Stehli, Charles D. 


which is by 
Mr. Pemberton, 
Buckler, 


Purcell, Edgar 


| Brown, Ross Alexandér, Leonard Carey, 
| Solly 
| Ladder” 
ment 


Baker. “The 
engage- 


Langford and Lee 
will open a five-day 
14 in New Haven. 


June 


di- 


sea- 


Lawson will be technical 
Theatre Guild next 
Carolyn Hancock, 


Kate 
rector of the 


eon, replacing who 


'has resigned to free-lance as scenic 


an’,, 


"SEAN .O'CASEY 


Author of the much-discussed Labor 
and Socialist. plays recently produced 
here and abroad. 
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WINTER GARDEN’S 


NEWEST AND 
GREATEST REVUE 


THE GREAT 
TEMPTATIONS 


With a Star Cast of International Favor- 
ites including Sensations from Paris 
Company of 200 





Evenings at: 8:30 
Matinees Tues., Thurs. & Sat. 














WINTER GARDEN 
SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT 


Always the Best Sunday Entertainment 
in Town 
STARS from the LEADING BROADWAY 
MUSICAL SUCCESSES and OTHER 
HEADLINE ACTS 
Secure Your Seats in Advance 
Smoking Permitted in all parts of house 








“Grand Street Follies” -Tuesday 
at Neighborhood Playhouse 


“The Grand Street Follies of 1926,” 
the fourth of the will 
open next Tuesday evening at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. 

‘ The book and lyrics are by Agnes 
the music by Lily Hyland, 
Arthur Schwartz, -Randall Thompson, 
and Walter Haenschen; settings and 
costumes by Aline Bernstein; music 
directed by Harold Barlow; dances di- 
rected by Irene Lewisohn. 

The cast includes the 
company of the Playhouse: Albert 
Carroll, Otto Hulicius, Mare Loebell, 
Lily Lubell, Ian Maclaren, Harold Min- 
jer, John F. Roche, Dorothy Sands, 
Blanche Talmud and Paula Trueman, 
and the following players: Vera Allen, 
Helen Arthur, William Beyer, Wesley 
Boynton, Grover Burgess, Frances 
Cowles, Jessica Dragonette, Edla 
Frankau,: Juliette Gauthier, George 
Heller, George Hoag, George Knisely, 
Irene » Lewisohn,‘ Junius . Matthews, 
Lewis McMichael, Tom Morgan, Mae 
Noble, Lois.Shore and Sadie Sussman. 


an: gp! 


Morgan, 


permanent 





Universal to Build Up 
Chain of 1,000 Theatres 


— 
Universal, which has been busy this 


spring - acquiring theatres, is striving 


-for a chain of 1,000 houses, 750 more 
has as an outlet for its 
Fair, Uni- 


than it now 
pictures, &ccording to Al 
versal chain~theatre. head. 

“The theatres to be built or ac- 
quired. by the Carl Laemmle organ- 
ization ‘will be of the ultra-modern 
type, located in key cities and towns,” 
he announces. 

“It is not Mr. Laemnile’s policy to 
build in communities. that already 
have ‘sufficient theatres, however. We 
now have a corps of experts operat- 
ing throughout the country negotiat- 
ing for new theatres or the purchase 
of property to build on. It is of spe- 
cial interest to note that we are plan- 
ning extensive operations in. factory 
and industrial centers where we plan 
theatres to be run for the working 
people.” 





Bertha. Kalich Plans Extensive 
T our for Next Season 
BEES 5 
Kalich will 
Sudermann’s 


Bertha wind up her 
“Magda” this 
She will rest for the summer, 
in the fall she will work her 
way to the’ Pacific Coast. in a reper- 
toire’ which will inelude “Magda,” 
“The Riddle Woman,” “Marta of the 


tour in 
week. 


and early 








white | 
like a white | 
top of a 


havin’ | 


th’ | 


lof the 
| will be 


Lowlands,” and “Monna Vanna.” From 
| California. Mme. Kalich plans -to .sail 
| for®Australia. When she returns to 
New York she expects to appear in a 
new play, “The Diversions of an 
Empress,” by. Louis N. Parker. 


“Isn't the | 


who has played the 
"Is Zat So?” 
Savoie for 
she will 


Marie Chambers, 
|leading feminine role in 
| since it opened, sails on the § 
|} Paris, where, it is reported, 
}make a French version of “Is Zat So?” 
for Georges Carpentier. Ann Winston 
Miss Chambers’ in 


will play role 


Zat So?” 





ALBERT CARROLL 





. | 
Davis, en- 


SS! 
A member of the permanent company 


“Grand Sireet Follies” which 


Tuesday night. 








“NEW YORK’S MOST BEAUTIFUL AND 
NOVEL THEATRE”—ALL pret 


CASINO de PARIS 4, o?"%,,. 


62nd & Central Park West. | Smoking 
Phone Col. 8800 Evs. 8:30. | Permitted 


MATS. THURSDAY & SATURDAY, 2:30 
THE SENSATIONAL REVUE HIT! 
“If you're not a good sailor, see 


‘at home! If you are a good sailor, 














Theatre, 


IMPERIAL 


45th St. 

West of B’way. 

“The Revue the Merry World Has Been Waiting For” 
THE NEW INT eR ONAL REVUE 


EVENINGS 8.30 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. 





MERRY 








WORLD 














Cast of Ameri¢an and Luropean Stars and Knsemble of Supreme Beauties 
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THEATRE ' 
W.42 ST. 


AHWOODS 27d ARCH SELWYN AKIO 
THE ORIENTAL F, 


RAHMAN BEY 


tn a.demonstration 


ake MIRACLES of FAKIRISM 


C series of astoundin 


Evry Evening (Includi ° 
day) at 8.30. No Mat =< 


experiments that 
and amazed scientists and 


50 thrilled thausands in Paris and London. 














you'll be a better one for seeing it!" 











990 TIMES 


IN NEW YORK 


The Comedy Knockout 
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$0? 
\/ 


by James Gleason and. Richard Taber 
Chanin’s 46th St. (UPATEP. |, 











Evenings Only at 8:16 
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“Exceedingly cheerful evening in the theatre.” 


OSCAR WILDE'S GAYEST COMEDY 


The IMPORTANCE of BEING EARNEST 


With BRILLIANT ACTORS’ THEATRE CAST 


RITZ THEATRE VY" 


rT 


—Woollcott, World. 


48TH STREET 


Evenings 
MATINEES WED. 2:40 


AND SAT., 





as 











“AS GOOD AS THOSE OF 


THE GARRICK 


GARRICK THE 


THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


—E. W. 


“MOST INTELLIGENT REVUE 
—J. Brooks Atkinson, Times. 


* Mats. THURS. & SAT., 





1925--AND THEN SOME!” 
Osborn, Eve. World. 


GAIETIES 22 


IN TOWN.” 


65 West 35th St. 8 
° 


:30 
740 


Evgs. 





AT MRS. 


A Comedy by 


GUILD THE 





West 
* Matinees THURS. & SAT., 


BEAMS 


c. K. MUNRO 


62nd St. Evenings 
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“I have yet to see an o; 
miss ‘Iolanthe’”’—Samuel C 








McEvoy’'s “Americana” with 
Wm. Collier at Belmont June 28 
Richard Herndon has decided to pre- 
sent J. P. McEvoy’s “Americana,” an 
of which his satirical 
sketches would form the nucleus. Mr. 


Herndon’s little Belmont Theatre in 
48th street will house the production 
opening on June, 28. 


intimate revue, 


The satirical tomfoolery of Mr. Me- 
Evoy will furnish the backbone of the 
revue with William Collier as master 
of ceremonies. A swank and intimate 
entertainment is promised, with com- 
edy, music and dancing in abundance. 
Georgia Ingram, who was the premier 
danseuse of Alexandre Gavrilov’s Bal- 
let Revue, recently produced here, will 
be one of the highlights of the terpsi- 
chorean of “Americana,” 
composers who will be represented with 
musical numbers are George Gershwin, 
Henry Souvain, Walter 
Donaldson, Ja Hanley and Isham 
Jones. . The costumes and scenery are 
being designed John Held, Jr., 
promise to be the last word in origi- 
nality and charm. 


side 
Con Conrad, 
mes 


by 


Broadway Briefs 
“The French Moc-*’ 
Alessandro Baccari Monday at the 
Street Theatre, with twenty- 


will be reopened 
by 
Grove 
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five models as a background. 


Basil Rathbone Monday night 
the cast: of “The Importance of 
Earnest” at the Ritz Theatre. 


Vernon Steele. 
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The Pla} , sponsor of “Not Her- 
bert,” has baught “The White Collie,” 
by David Sturgis, and will present 
for the first production of its new sea- 


shoy 
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scen and heard in the new | che: Sire Theat 
opens | 


son in August. Jane Cowl] was at one 
time 
role in this piece. 


of “Is Zat 
appearing at 


Richare Taber, co-author 


which he is 


re, is “novel- 


ng” the successful prize-fight com- 


edy. 


and | 


and | 


Mr. | 


it | 


interested in playing the leading | 
| man” minstrel show in which will ap- | 
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. . . 
Industrial: Conditions 
Reflected on Stage 
T is: by’ now a truism, among all 
| who “follow dramatic tendencies, 
that: there has been a great re- 
vival of interest in drama throughout 
the smaller British communities. 
This development, writes the Lon- 
don correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, though it may sound 
hardly consonant with the dour in- 
dustrial activities of such immense in- 
dustrial cénters as Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Glasgow and Dub- 
lin, is a good: sign. As Sir Henry 
Hadow, vice-chancellor of Sheffield 
University, recently, in: the Repertory 
theatre there, said, a _ revival of 
drama has always synchronized in 
history with a period of exuberant na- 
tional. vitality, as exemplified 
Greece in the days of Sophocles; 
England under Elizabeth, and France 
under the Grand Monarque. 
It observed before now 
of: modern drama 
and its escape from the theatrical 
decadence of the mid-nineteenth 
century, has synchronized closely With 
| the industrial development of Great 
Britain, and it is worth remembering 
that the natignal dramatic 
with the first triumphs of Shaw, 
Galsworthy, Synge and others, 
about 1903 the of 
war—unquestionably 


been 
growth 


has 
that the 





rie, 
outbreak 
the 


from to 


the 


brilliant decade that British drama has | 
age—was | 


seen since the Elizabethan 
Attained almost at the exact 
of Britain's greatest industrial 
perit) 


period 


Upon the modern 
industrial activities 
ing, inecyrious and 
Not only the: dramatic 
the cinema and the wircless 
| tries engrossing the attention of an 
| increasing number of persons. but the 
problems. created by 
the. ever-increasing mechaniza- 
tion of individual’ livés, are being 
more clearly reflected, and in 
instances: discussed, upon the stage. 


post-war 
arc still 
interesting 
sides 


operat- 
ways. 


are 


socia! 


and 


A iture of the Friars’ Frolic 


the Manhattan Opera 


night will be a “father and son 


| pear 
| lier, 
| Fields 

Charles 


m Col- 
Herbert 
Tannen, 
Mos: 
West 
Jr. 


William Cotlier and Willi: 
I¥.. Fields and 
Julius Tanne> and Bill 
Mosconi and Charles 
Jr., West and Buster 
| and Pat Rooney and Pat Rooney. 


Lew 


oni, 


John 8: 


by | 


zenith, | 
Bar- | 


pros- 


drama | 


of | 
indus- | 


industry | 


some 


at | 
House Sunday | 
end 


Plymouth Theatre 


West 45th Se., Eve. 8:30 Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 2:30 
POPULAR MATINEE THURSDAY 
WINTHROP AMES presents GILBERT & SULLIVAN'S 


OLANTH 


cast so perfectly —don’t 


eee in “N.Y. World.” 








Everybody's 
Favorite! 


THE 
Barry Conners’ 
Delightful Comedy 
with 
CLAIBORNE 
FOSTER 
Now in 
its Seventh 
Month 

45th, W 


BOOTH TH., 43. ¥, 


Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 

















Theatre will hold its 
meeting this Friday 
64 Washington 
| Square South. Olgin, editor 
of the Jewish Hammer, and John Howe 
“The Funce 


The. Workers’ 


second public 


| night in its ‘studio, 


Mossaye 


tion of the Workers’ Theatre in Ameri- 
Afterward the topic will be dis- 
Helen 
John Dos Pas- 
sos and William Gropper. 


ca.” 


cussed Rose Pastor Stokes, 


Black, 


by 
Lewis Browne, 





pe Lawson will speak on 
' 
! 
| 
| 
} 
| 


GRANT MITCHELL 


most ! 











|Gmes a delightful and amusing per- 
| formance in ‘One of the Family,” the 
Kermeth Webb comedy now current 
jat the Eltinge Theatre. 


























466 GRAND STREET. 


AT 


Every Evening (except megtey)- 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 





OPENING TUESDAY EVENING 


THE GRAND STREET FOLLIES 


Matinees, Reagiay, June 19 and 26, ata 
Friday, July 2 and 10 


Telephone DRY DOCK 7516. 














SHUBERT 








THEATRE, WEST 44TH , STREET 
MATS. WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY 


ORENCE REED. 
TRNGHA GESTURE 


400 GOOD SEATS AT $1.00 Oreezat"4i 3°. 00, $2.50, $8.00 
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Ohio 








New Mexico 











Comrade John G, Willert, State Sec- 
rétary, reports thé organization of a 
new Lithuanian Branch at Akron, 
Ohio, with 14 members, and orders a 
big batch of dués stamps and urges 
readers of the Américan Appeal to gét 
busy and co-operate fully with him. 


Wyoming 


Comrade Lena Morrow Lewis or- 
ganizéd a local with 11 membere at 
Cheyenné on hér way back to the 
Sunny West from the National Con- 
vention. 

















Utah 


Comrade, O. A. Kennedy, Secretary 
of Rocky Mounutain District, has 
taken hold of the work again and is 
putting in his time building the Party 
and increasing the number of readers 
of the American Appeai in the States 
of Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming and 
Utah. Readera of the American Ap- 
peal should get in toucn: with him 























~ 


, will be given by the Rose Quartet, 
“ Woodwind Society of the Vienna Phil- 


Truth All Revealed! 


“The Half-Naked Truth” Is 
Tvpically Broadway at 
the Mayfair Theatre 

‘atagpenliioainay 

N Half-Naked Truth,” a 
if comedy by N. Brewster Morse, 

which Mabel Ryan is presenting 
at the Mavfair, a good title and a good 
idea go Broadway. The situation at 
times gives ‘promise of genuine com- 
edy, and indeed is throughout amus- 
ing and entertaining, but it wins its 
points by catering to the cheaper feel- 
ings, through the cheaper devices. 
of the funeral that opens the 
the®mood rises rather naturally 


“The 


Out 


lay, 

g the comic level, and the chance for 
a good character study presents itself, 
when the “loafer and bum” Charlie 
Smith finds himself the sole support 
of his east side New York family. The 
possibilities are more truly tragic, but 
the author turns instantly toward 
comedy by introducing another unre- 
lated Smith into the household, for 
the redemption of Charlie, and for 
the ultimate clutch. From this point 
the persons of the play are carica- 
tures: the neighbor, the artist—such 
pretenders ate perhaps possible, but 
this one is both a fake and a real 
artist; did she not create “Civic Vir- 
tue?” . beg pardon, “Ascending Her- 
cules,” and it’s in Central Park, too, 
not City Hall—but James Stephens 


himself would have to be quite drunk 
to pwoduc é such a “park poHceman, and 


the newspaper reporters aré either 
written by one who neyer saW a ré- 
porter, or one who thinks his < udi- 
énces probably néver saw a reporter 


These elements add a meu 


JUDITH ANDERSON 





in a playlet:titled “Thieves, 
pen of Vincent Lawrerice 











eral effective moments inthe play, end 
the evening passes pleasantly enough. 
Though the shrewd playgoer can guess 
the device by which the hero proves 
himself free from the taint his sweet- 
heart suspects, and re-establishes him- 
self as a hundred per cent. hé-man, it 
would be cruel to deprive any who 
may wish to see the play of that meas- 
uré of. surprise. 
acts are well chosen; and leave a good 
the mouth, four times at 
scene-ends. So the departure is tihged 
only with the regret that the author 
changed what might have been a sober 
and sombre study of the defeat of a 
weak character in the family struggle, 
| into a frail slip of a comedy. 





taste in 














The last lines of thé 


and help. Write O. A. Kennedy, 2422 
Kiesel avénue, Ogden, Utah. 

Comrade Lena Morrow Léwis held a 
good meeting in Ogden. 


Indiana 


After the most succéssful State Con- 
vention Indiana has held for several 
years,-the comradés are back to their 
homes agdin, réady for an extensive 
campaign during the summer and fall 
months. Reports are beginning to ar- 
rive already with subscriptions to the 
Ameriéan Appeal. The Indiana Social- 
ists, having lost the official standing 
of the Party in the last genéral elec- 
tion, are determined to win it back by 
rolliig up a big vote in that State 
in this fall’s election. 

















Wisconsin 


Is appearing at the Palace this week 
* from the , 





the leadership of State Secretary Wil- 
liam Coleman, aré making big plans 
at their headquarters in Brisbane 
Hall for their State Convention, which 
will be held Jurie 12 and 13. An im- 
portant program included the nomina- 
tion of State candidates for the next 
election. 





Illinois 


Comrade Wm. R. Snow hag reported 
arrangements for. the 
Sunday afternoon, June 20, ‘at River- 
view Park. Comrade William Cole- 
man of Wisconsin will speak. Other 
speakers will be the well-known Oscar 
Ameringér, editor of the Illinois Miner. 
These two comrades will be ably aa- 

















at Work. 
ure of unconscious humor to tiv #ev- W. i. sisted by Leo Kryzski, Organizer and 
National Board Member of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers’ Union and 
ae M U ws, I Es ee formerly Under-sheriff of Milwaukee 

ove ee ; County. 
~— 
burgh, Miami, Memiphis, and other 


Salzburg Festival This 
ROM Vienna comes the complete 
details of this summer's Salz- 


Summer to Be Gala Event 
F burg Festival. 


obnempuansits 
historical church concert at the cathe- 
dral on August 7, and ends on August | 
29. Bruno Walter will conduct “Ent- 
fuhrung” on August 9 and 20 and 
Schalk “Don Giovanni” on August 10 
and 22. Alois Mra, from the Dresden 
Opera, will stage ‘Entfuhrung,” and 
Dr. Uothar Wallerstein (Frankfort 
Opera) Johann Strauss’ “Die Fleder- 
maus,” under Walter; also Richard 
Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos,” under 
Clemens Krauss, for which Oscar 
Strand, from Vienna, has made the 
new scenjce mounting. The singers are 
those of the Vienna Opera, also for 
Pergolesi’s “La Serva Padrona,” led 
by Schalk and given together with two 


ballets, Mozart’s “Les Petits Riens” 
and Gluck’s “Don Juan,” by the ballet 
of the Vienna Staatsoper. The ®peras 
and ballets will: be given at the Mu- 
nicipal Theatre, while four concerts} 
of the Vienna Philharmonic, under 
Krauss, Schalk and Walter, will be 
heard at the Festival Theatre on Au- 
gust 15, 26, 27 and 29. The orchestra 

concert of 


will -also collaborate in a 
the Vienna Mannergesang Verein on 
the morning of August 22 
chorus will 
cert on the evening of that day. The 


chamber 
the 


harmonic, and various soloists. Rein- 
hardt will’stage “Everyman” 
of the Cathedral (August 7); Goldoni’s 
“Servant of Two Masters” at the Mu- 
Theatre (August 2%), and 
Goethes’ “Faust” at the Festival The- 
atre (August 14). 


Opera Musicians to Enjoy 
Increase In Pay Next Season 


nicipal 


—— 
The 75 regular members of the Chi- 
cago Opera Orchestra will enjoy a $20 
boost in their weekly pay envelopes 
while they are on tour next season, 
according to am announcement made 
by James C. Petrillo, president of the 
Chicago Federation of Musicians, 
upon his return from the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Musicians in Salt Lake City. 
Last season the Chicago Opera mu- 
sicians received $150 a week while in 
Chicago, and $130 a week on the 
: tour which é¢mbraced Boston, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Cleveland, Pitts- 


22; the same 
have an a cappélia con-| 


concerts at the Mozarteum/) 


in front} 


| large cities. The 
the convention will give the musicians 
the same pay on the road as they are 
gétting at home. 

A similar incréase was voted by the 
convention for the orchestra of the 


It opens with a} Metropolitan Opera in Néw York. 





Music Notes 


“The ninth 
band concerts, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, will begin 
Monday evening at 8.15 at New York 
University grounds and continue for a 
period of ten weeks, until August 20. 
The concerts will take place on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 


s@¢ason of the 


under 


Giannini, during her visit 
will sing the leading roles 
in “Aida,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “La 
Juive” and “Madame Butterfly” in 
Berlin, Hamburg and other cities of 
the Continent. 


Dusolina 
to Europe, 





Grand opera is to be given in Star- 
light Park, the Bronx, on Saturday and 
Sunday nights for the time being, with 
the next performances by the Popular 
Opera Company, conducted by 
set for the week end 


Grand 
Edward Lebegott, 
of June 12 and 13. 











| RICHARD BARTHELMESS 
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| Featured player in a new film 
son's Folly,’ coming to Moss’ Broad- 
iway Theatre next Monday. 


increasé voted at 


Goldman 
the direction of 





a Pennsylvania 


The Philadelphia comrades are 4o- 
ing finé work, according to recent re- 
ports. They issue a monthly bulletin 
that gives all news of party activities 
during the past month. Redders of 
the American Appeal in that city 
should get in touch with headquarters, 
located at 303 Labor Institute, third 
floor, 

Meadville, Pa.—Comrade M. M. Bar- 
tholoméw writes that while he is only 
82 years young, he is ready to help 
organize a Socialist local there. He 
thinks the time is ripe. Just to show 
he is getting younger every day, he 
sends in some new subscribers to the 
American Appeal. 

Daisytown, Pa.—The Finnish Branch 
at Daisytown informs thé National 
Headquarters that they have appointed 
two agents to gather subs for the 
| American Appeal, and requests offi- 
jon blanks to be used in their work. 























Texas . 








Comrade Waltér M. Kennedy, of 
Brady, Téxas, writes us for informa- 
tion on party work. He is ready to 
assist in the réorganization of the 
party in Texas. Readers of the Amer- 
icin Appeal in that State should all 











| ne the State Sécretary, Comrade 
M. A. Smith, 3016 Pennsylwania ave- 
nue, Dallas. 

7 . 
| Missouri 








| Comrade Garver, State Secretary of 
Misgouri, informs the National Office 
that they havé filed a complete State 
ticket for the fall eléction.. For 
United States Senator, R. D. Morri- 
son, Of Milan; Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, H..C. Harrison, Warrens- 
burg; Judge of Supreme Court, John 
Gardner, Nixa; and Congressional 
nomine¢s in néarly all thé Congres- 
sional districts of the State, 








| 
|. 
| Oklahoma 


of Willis, Okla., in- 
Office that he is 





Ben F. Pardue, 
forms the National 
ready 


ket in the field for 
‘the fall @lection. He sends in some 
j new readers for the American Appeal 


a complete State tic 


W. F. Richardson, of Roswell, New 
Mexico, orders @ large bundle of 
Socialist books, 100 Life and Deeds of 
Uncle Sam, and a bundle of American 
Appeals. This comrade is proof of 
perpetual motion. Hé nevér stops. 
Watch New México come to the front. 





. 


Kentucy 


— 


John L. Wrather, of Mayfield, Ky., 
sends in three yearly and six half- 
yearly subscriptions to the American 
Appeal, and asks for data covering 
the westérn half of his State, with 
the hope that he may visit that sec- 
tion and do party work and gather 
subs for the American Appeal. 


The New England District Exccutive 
Committee, at its last meeting on Sun- 
day, June 6, adopted a resolution of 
thanks to 8. P. Levenberg for his vig- 
orous and self-sacrificing management 
of the District Office as voluntary sec- 
retary. When. Comrade Levenbérg 
became secretary, the finances were the 
lowest yet tn the history of the district, 
but during his tenure of office he not 
merely paid all bills, but increased the 


amount of money in the bank by nearly 
$200. 























The Socialists of Wisconsin, under 


Preas Picnic 


His resignation was only accepted 
with regret, owing to the fact that 
Alfred Baker Lewis has returned to 
the district to take up the work of 
district secretary on full time. 





[___ Maryland | 


A state convention of the Socialist 
Party was held Thursday, June 3, at 
Baltimore and the following were nom- 
inated for a state ticket: Governor, Dr. 
P. G. Dill, of Baltimore; U. 8. Senate, 
William A. Toole; Comptroller, Dr. 
James L. Smiley, Annapolis; Attorney- 
General, John A. Orman, Baltimore; 
Clerk of Court of Appeals, John A. 
Baker, Baltimore. 

The convention also adopted a state 
platform, resolutions protesting against 
the conviction of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
and urging party members to subscribe 
to The New Leader and the American 
Appeal. 

The state secretary reports a Local 
reorganized in Cumberland, and very 
good prospects for organization work 
in the state. We expect to have a full 
Congressional ticket this fall. 

















and willing to help build the} 
| party movement in Oklahoma and put | 


“Ran- 





State Comnmilttee- meéting Sunday, 
Juné 13, at 2 p. m, 

Hudson County Committee 
Monday, June 14, at 8 p. m. 

State Secretary Leemans has called 
our atténtion to an error in our 4an- 
nouncéement of the New Jersé¢y State 
Convention. This is intended as a con- 
vention of the entire Party membérship 
of the state. . Although official dele- 
gatés will be elected by every branch, 
all other Party mémbers in good 
standing may attend the convention 
and will have a voice AND VOTE. 
However, this will put the locals in 
distant parts of the state somewhat at 
a disadvantage in the voting, as not 
so many of their members will be able 
to attend the convention. It was, there- 
fore, provided that whenever a total 
of five official délegates representing 
three different counties demand it, any 
question must be decided by the official 
delegates only, thus equalizing the vot- 
ing power of thé nearby and distant 
locals. 


New York State 


Organiser Emil Hérman will spend 
the month of June working under the 
joint auspices of Local Buffalo and the 
State Committee. Hérman effected the 
reorgafiization of Local Jamestown on 
June 1. The difficulty, Herman finds, 
is getting members to agree to at- 
tend méetings. This reluctance to at- 
tend meetings, however, is not peculiar 
to Socialists, but is found among trade 
unionists and the members of fra- 
ternal organizations throughout the 
country. 

Some upstate Locals have already 
filed the names of their delegates and 
alternates to the state convention. Al- 
bany will be represented by James C. 
Sheahan as delegate and Harry Gilli- 
land a8 alternate. Glens Falis by Bes- 
sie Léon Burke, délegate; David Line- 
han, altérnaté. Schénectady by Chas. 
W. Noonan, Therégsa B. Wiley and 
Sanni Tuori Robinson, délegates; Kart 
Autere, Hawléy B. Van Vechten and 
DeLacy Dake, alternates. Buffalo by 
James Battistoni 4nd Martin B. Heis- 
ler, délegates; Robert A. Hoffman 4nd 
Herman Hahn, alternates. Syraduse 
by Fred and Elma Sander, delegates; 
Henry Hotze and Frank Babcock, al- 
ternates. Poughkeepsie by Bagadra H. 
MacDonald and Claude Counibe, dele- 
gate and alternate, respectively. Ken-+ 
wood-Shegrill (Oneida) by Chas. H. 
Rich and Edith N. Inglee, as delegaté 
and alternaté. The only Greater New 
York county to file is Queens, which 
will be represented by Hatry T.. Smith 
and Ernest Welsh as delegates and 
James Oneal and Israel Goldin as al- 


meéting, 














ternates. 
All locals are expected to file their 
selections by June 15. . 





STREET MEETINGS 
Manhattan 
Friday, June 11— Corner Clinton 
Street and East Broadway. Speakers: 
Samuel E. Beardsi¢y and Abraham 
Seall. 





and Broadway. Speaker: Esther Friea- 
man. Ben Goodman, chairman. 
Tuesday, June 15— Corner Seventh 
Street and Avenue B. Speakers: Tim 
Murphy and August Claessens. Corner 
112th Street and Lenox Avenue. Speak- 
ers: Bthelred Brown and Jacob Bern- 
stein. 

Wednesday, June 16—Corner 133r4 
Street and Lenox Avenue. Speakers: 
Ethelréad Brown and V. C. Gaspar. 

Thursday, June 17—Corner 10th 
Streét ahd Second Avenue. Speaker: 
Esther Friedman. Bén Goodman, chair- 
man. 

Friday, June 18~—Corner Clinton 
Street and East Broadway. Speakers: 
Tim Murphy and I. Korn. 
Bronx 
Monday, June 14—Corneér 141st Street 
and St. Ann's Avenue. Speakérs: Tim 
Murphy and Ethelred Brown. 
Brooklyn 

Friday, June 11—Corner Pitkin Ave- 
nué and Bristol Street. Speakers: Tim 
Murphy and William Karlin. Corner 
Dumont and Thatford Avenues. Sacco 
an@ Vanzetti protest meeting. Speak- 
ers: Jerome Valenti, Dominick Ruggi- 
ord, Joseph Cannon, August Claessens 
and Max Rosen. 

Saturday, June 12—Corner Have- 
méyér and South Fourth Streets. 
Speakers: Tim Murphy and A. N. 
Weinberg. 

Wednesday, June 16—Corner Knick- 
erbocker Avenue and Stockholm Street. 
Speakers: Esther Friedman and J. A. 
Weil. Corner Broadway and Monroe 
Street. Speakers: Tim Murphy and A. 
N. Weinberg. 

Thursday, June 17—Corner Pulaski 
Street and Tompkins Avenue. Speak- 
ers: Tim Murphy and Ethelred Brown. 

Friday, June 18—Corner Pitkin ave- 
nué and Bristol Street. Speakers: 
Ethelred Brown and others. 
Central Avenue and Starr Street, Sacco 
and Vanzétti protest meeting. Italian 
speakers and August Claessens. 

Saturday, June 19—Corner ‘Hive- 


meyer and Seéuth Fourth B6tréets. 
Speakers: Ethelred Brown and Tim 
Murphy. 








Bs Bronx 


Bronx members of the Party and 
Verband Branches are urged to be 
presént at a goneral Party meéting 
Friday, June 11, 1926, 8:30 p. m., at 
1167 Boston Road. 

Business of utmost importance to the 
Party in this county will be taken’ up. 
The membership drive among mem- 
bers in arréars is still progressing and 
several members have already settled 
all dues and are now taking active in. 
terest in Party This work must 
be continuéd and the Party meeting 
on Friday must emphasize its im- 
porlancé by elécting other committees 
to forward the work along the lines 
already outlined. 


| Yipseldom | 





Wena 











Circle 2 

Circle 2 will hold an entertainment 
to consist of a playlet, music and danc- 
ing, of June 27. At their meeting, June 
6, Sydney Rothenberg read a play, 
“The Beggar and the King,” as his 
contribution to thé educatidnal pro- 
gram. Comrdde Turgéll spoké on “The 
Survival of the Fittest,’ following 4 
discussion of whether “slave” ig too 
harsh a term to apply to free laborers, 

Circle 2's first ambitious undertaking 
will be @ dance on Saturday, June 12, 
at the Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 219 
Sackmen Street, Brooklyn, at 8:30 p.m. 
Admission ig 35 cents. A seven-piéce 
band will furnish music. All aré in- 
vited to attend. 

Circle 1, Brooklyn 
The Young Péople’s Socialist League, 


Corner 


Cirelé 1, Brooklyn, will meet Friday, 
June 11, at 8 p. m., at 217 Van Sicklen 
Avenue. A very interesting program 
will be given and ice créam and cake 
Will be served. Evéryone is invited to! 
attend this enjoyable meeting. 


Cruisings 


(Continued from page 10) 





and séék to réplace sexual love by 

the purée relationship of brother 

and sister. 

And 80 in this story, The Devil is the 
woman who is the agent of thé évil 
powers in luriftg man to spiritual 
bankruptcy. If oné considers the sex- 
ual rélation, in the words of Tolstoi, 
“as being an animal condition, déegrad- 
ing to man,” then it follows that 
Woman, attracting man and filling him 
with such desire, is evil. Hence, the 
catastrophic climax of the story is but 
an inevitable résult of the evil of un- 
controlled appetite, the finality of all 


things motivated by sin. The cry of 
the hero, Eugene Inténev: 
Really she is—a devil. Simply 


a@ devil. She has possessed herself 
of mé@ against my own will 
is the cry of ancient morals and 
decadent conceptions. 





Autobiographical 

The Devil takes on an additional in- 
terest in view of the fact that it has 
autobiographical validity., The story 
of Bugene Intenev’s struggle against 
Stepanida, the woman, the Devil, who 
drove him to distraction and eventu- 
ally to despair and disaster is a 
description of an actual-experience in 
the life of the author. Like his hero, 
Tolstoi, to destroy temptation, bared 
his soul to a tutor: 

Save me, I am falling. I am 
Overcome by séxual desire and feel 
a complete lack of power to ré- 
strain myself. I am in danger of 
yielding to the temptation. Help 
me! 

Tolstoi was fifty-two at the time, but 
he did not pen the story until a decade 
later. 

Despite the moral viéwpoint of the 
narrativé, and the ancientry of its at- 
titude toward woman, the story is told 
in a vivid, vigorous style that gallops 
without halt. The short, staccato 
séntences lend distinctiveness to the 
description and swiftness to the ac- 
tion. The characterization—however 
absurd the attitude of the main char- 
acter—is excellent. The episodes are 
free of thé fiasco of the fortuitous, and 
the plot is without the sentimentality 
of the mélodramatic. Altogether it is 
a striking fiction built about a 
ridiculous superstition. 

Although we aré living in a day 
when the struggle of groups is moré 
important than thé conflicts of the in- 
dividual, and when more and more fic- 
tion is turning toward social instead 
of individual interpretations, a novel- 
étte such ag The Devil is worth more 
than all of Tolétoi’s moral and esthétic 
réflections gathered through years of 
twisting asceticisms and supéran- 
nuatéd resignations. 











Tourist Club , Hike 
Sunday, June 13, we hike to Wood- 
lands Lake, Westchester County. 
Méeting place, 2424 Street and Van 
Cortlandt Park Subway station (down- 
stairs); time, 7:30 a. m.; fare, 25 cents; 
walking timé, about four hours; lead- 
er, Louis Braun. All nature-loving 
working mén and women aré welcome 
to participate. Thursday, June 17, lec- 
ture on China at our headquartérs La- 
bor Temple, 243 East 84th Street, Room 
18, at 8:15 p. m. Lectures are frée 

and non-members are welcome. 














title of the L. I. D. play to bé 
produced at Camp Tamiment, 
Pennsylvania, on Saturday evening, 
June 26, during the latter part of the 
June conference of the L. I. D. The 
play is largely the work of S6lon De- 
Leon, assisted by Clement Wood, Sam- 
uel Friedman and others. Although the 
cast has not been completeéd, it will in- 


ad | ERSEY JUSTICE” will be the 


together with Norman Thomas, Mc- 
Alister Coleman, Harry W. Laidler, 
Gertrude Kiéin and others. The L. I. D. 
plays havé proved during the last few 
years to be among the fascinating fea- 
tures of the L. I. D. conferences. The 
plan this year promises to be better 
than ever. 

Great interést is being shown in this 
conference, which will be devoted pri- 
marily to “Newer Defenses of Mod- 
ern Capitalism in America.” The con- 
ference will be opefied with a round- 
table discussion on Coal and Giant 
Power on Thursday evening, June 24. 
H. 8. Raushénbush, author of “The 
Anthracite Question,” and seeretary of 
the Committee on Coal and Power, has 
béen devoting the major part of, the 
last yéar to the preblem of a national 
program for the development of thése 
industries in behalf of the users. Hé 
has a mass of valugble materia! on the 
$ubject and the Thursday’ evening and 
friday morning sessions which he cen- 
ducts are likely to be @ real contribu- 
tion to the subject. He will discuss thé 
dévelopment of these industries as ré- 
lated both to labér and the consumer. 
The other sessions of the conference 
will be as follows: 

Friday afternoon, June 25— “The 
Year in American Colleges.” Reports 
will be given by Paul BlansHard re- 
garding the work of the L. L D. dur- 
ing the year. Alice Hall, of Vassar, 
will preside. 

Friday evening, June 25—‘Changing 
Relationships Between Property Own- 





| grahip and Control.” Speaker, George 
ule, an editor, The New Republic; 


Monday, June 14—Corner 15$th Street | diederor, Labor Bureau, inc. 


clude the foregoing authors of thé play, | 


“Jersey Justice” to Be L. I. D. Play 


Saturday morning, June 25—‘‘Trade 
Unions Enter Businéss.” Speakers, J. 
S. Potofsky, vice-president of the 
Amalgamated Bank and assistant sec- 
retary of the A. C. W. A.; Benjamin 
Stolberg, writer. 

Saturday afternoon, June 25—‘“Chang- 
ing Tactics of Employérs Toward the 
Workers.” Spéakers, Robert W. Dunn, 
author of “Américan Foreign Invest- 
ments,” co-author of “Tife Labor Spy 
| Ordway Téad, co-author of “Personnel 
Administration”; lecturer, New York 
School of Social Work. 

Saturday evening, June 26—"The Re- 
cent Sweep of Industrial Combina- 
tions.” Speaker, 
of “Tragedy of Waste "; 
bor Bureal, In¢. 

Sunday morning, June 
can Economic Impérialism.” 








director of La- 








tory and Sociology, Smith College; 


thor of “The Genésis of the World 
War.” 

Sunday Aftérnoon, June 27— “New 
Méthods of Propaganda.” Spéakers, 
McAlister Coleman, writer, labor ¢d- 


{tér; Morris Ernst, New York attorney, 
active in fight against radio monopoly. 

Among the other participante will be | 
James H. Maurer, president of the | 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor; A. | 
Philip Randolph, géneral organizer of | 
the Sleeping Car Porters; Dr. Scott 
Nearing, author and lécturér; Fannia 
M. Cobn, secrétary, Educational De- 
partment, I. L. G. W. U.; Benjamin C. 
Marsh, managing diréctor, Farmers’ 
National Council; Louis Budens, editor 
of Labor Age; Harvey O'Connor, as- 
sistant editor of Locomotive Engineers’ 
Journal; Florence Kelley, Hubert C. 
Herring, Norman Thomas, Benjamin 


:|| Volks-Stimme 


Stuart Chase, oa | o 
' 


27—"Ameri- 
Speaker, | 


Harry Elmér Barnes, professor of His- } 
au-| 
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Committee Begins Col- 


Strikers from N. Vu 


Office 


asincvgielintod 
New York, @ student of indus- 


M trial conditions and. writer for 


the labor press, has returned from. 
England with a commission from Brit- 
ish labor to raise funds forthe relief 
of the striking British coal-miners 
and their families. 
Miss Preston went to England at 
the outset of the miners’ strike and 
helpéd in relief work while she was 
there. Shé reports that the conditions 
in the coalfieldS are desperate and that 
some four million men, women ané 
children are in pressing need of food. 

“Whether the strike is soon over or 
settles down into a prolonged struggle, 


need every cent we can send them,” 
said Miss Preston yesterday. 
““We must not forget that the lock- 
out came at the end of a long period 
of depression during which earnings 
in some instances wére as low as $11 
per week and were never much higher 
than fifteen dollars. Under these cir- 
sumstances it was impossible fér the 
men to save anything. ‘In only a few 
areas have any strike benefits been 
paid. There are three hundred thou- 
sand miners whose average weekly 


$7.30. Now they are fighting against 
a proposed 10 per cent. wagé cut to 
apply to 98 per cent. of the éoal- 
diggers. 


and children is especially acuté. In 
children are being born in homes 
which have been stripped of évéry 
saleable article. The mothers have 
been ili-nourished and 4ré living in 
constant anxiety. Other childrén are 
being brought up under déplorable 
conditions. These children cannot go 
hungry today without feeling the ef- 
fects for the rest of their Hves. Men 
and women in Great Britain in all 
walks of life, irrespective of their so- 
cial or political views, have given to 
the réliet of the miners. But the neéd 
is great and the miners look to Amér- 
ica to help them. It is a matter of 
simple humanity to do all wé can and 
do it quickly. ' We appeal especially 
on behalf of the women and children 
who are the innocent victims of an in- 
dustrial tragedy.” 

Miss Preston has beén in communi- 


and throughout the country, all of 
whom have promiséd their support in 
her campaign. The United Mine 
Workers of America are contributing 
to the relief of their British cousins 
and workers in other trades aré voting 


relief. 
Miss Preston's committee, the Brit- 
ish Miners Relief Committee, has 


opened offices at 799 Broadway, whére 
contributions will be received. The 
committée is working under direction 
of the Emergency Strike Reljef Com- 
mittée, forméd by ,the. League for In- 
dustrial Democracy and other organ- 
izations. 
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MODERN 
MARRIAGE 





Javitz, Harry W. Laidler, Sidney Hill- 
man, Robert Bruere, J. A. H. Hopkins. 
Participants in the musical progtam 
of the conference will be Agnes A. 
Laidler and Carroll Hollister (at the 
| piano). 
} Wurthér information may 
j the League headquarters, 70 
Avenue. 
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MEYER LONDON 


HOCKED as we have been upon receipt 
os of the news of the passing of some de- 
voted soldier in the army of the Co- 
operative Commonwealth, the news of the 
death of Meyer London came as a staggering 
blow. Friends and comrades in the trade 
unions and the Socialist Party were dazed, 
stricken with grief. They could find no words 
to express their emotion. Meyer London had 
passed on. No warning. In a flash he was 
gone. Impossible! 

It is no exaggeration to say that Meyer 

London was one of the finest type flowered 
by the proletariat. Reared among the work- 
ing class, he never forgot his origin, his ideals, 
his fellows. He lived intensely, lived and 
served as all really great men live and serve a 
great cause. He never forgot the sufferings, 
the. wrongs, the economic tyrannies and -the 
maladjustments of the social:order in which 
he lived. The distress of the workers hurt him. 
He keenly felt our social and economic wrongs 
and instinctively recoiled from the suffering 
they imposed. 
_ Meyer London was one of the most deadly 
earnest men that ever lived. Those who ob- 
served*hinw on the platform in a strike, a.pay 
litical campaign, or protesting against some 
injustice, marveled at his tremendous earnest- 
ness, His soul was on his lips, his eyes afire, 
his body aquiver with anger that such things 
could be among -civilized beings.. He gave 
generously of himself and his income to the 
Great Cause. No man could give more. 

Meyer London was a thinker, a doer of 
deeds that leave a mellow memory of the man 
as lasting as life itself. Men, woinen and 
children grieve that he no longer is here to 
console, to advise, to cheer and to work. He 
passes to a rest well earned amid the tears 
and the flowers of hosts of men and women 
who loved him and who in turn were loved 
by him. His. was a glorious life and we are 
happy that such‘a man as Meyer London has 
lived. 


“CELLS” IN THE UNIONS 


S a contribution towards an understand- 
A ing of what some of the trade unions 
have been facing for a number of years 
The New Leader, beginning next week, will 
place before its readers the minutes of meetings 
of a Communist “cell” in one of the trade 
unions in New York city. We have been for- 
tunate in getting a copy of this record of a 
local unit of the Trade Union Educational 
League. How it functions in a trade union, its 
covert plans for control, the maneuvers of its 
“steering committee,” are revealed in this 
record taken by its recording officer. We shall 
see the “militants” meeting in the home of one 
of the members or at a Communist headquar- 
ters and attempting to transact the business 
and frame the policies of the union behind the 
backs of the members. Names of members 
are given, the order of business is presented, 
and an insight into the troubles that have af- 
flicted some unions is revealed through Com- 
munist records. 

The New Leader will perform a distinct 
service to the economic organization of the 
workers by thus penetrating the secrecy of 
one of these New York “cells.” What is re- 
vealed in this record is typical of what has 
occurred in eyery trade union where the Trade 
Union Educational League has organized its 
“militants.” One may not have a strong case 
against these “cells” if he relies on indirect 
evidence, but when Communist documents are 





presented which record the work of a “cell” 
no stronger evidence is needed. The doct- 
ments tell their own story. 

There will be several articles in this series 
and we urge our friends in the trade unions to 
bring them to the attention of the members. 
They are enlightening and will clarify the sit- 
uation as nothing else can. 

SOBBING FOR US 
ODERN capitalism not only sweats 
M surplus values out of wage labor for 
further investment and exploitation of 
wage labor, but it long ago learned the secret 
of gathering a part of the savings of the work- 
ers for the same purpose. These savings go 
into financial institutions and insurance com- 
panies. They in turn are invested in industry 
and yield large returns, often in the form of 
enormous salaries, to officials of the corpora- 
tions. A few bones are thrown to the laborers 
in the form of interest or death premiums, 

A recent circiflar of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company is addressed to the mil- 
lions*who provide these savings. It bears the 
caption “Your Rights as a Capitalist.” This 
is intended to make the masses feel. good. 
They have “rights” as capitalists in preserving 





the arrangement. Calvin Coolidge supplies 
an endorsement in terms of religious piety. 
“The salesman of such insurance,” he is quoted 
‘as saying, “is an evangelist of thrift and proper 
ways of living.” Capitalism, piety and the go- 
getter, are partners in an “evangelist” crusade. 

The company. itself warns its policyholders 
that they are capitalists and that “an attack 
upon capital imvestments is an attack upon 
the wage earners of the country.” Not on the 
big salaries and juicy melons enjoyed by the 
big sharks, mark you. Not at all. Forget 
these nice things as the company does in the 
circular. . There is further warning against 
municipal, State or Federal ownership of any 
public utilities the exploitation of which these - 
big chaps now enjoy. The company is solely 
concerned for the wage-earning “capitalists.” 

Wasn’t it Marx who once said that the 
capitalist is a capitalist for the sole benefit of 
the laborer? Marx said it as satire while our 
bumptious Babbitts say it in terms of religious 
fervor. Really, their concern for our interests 
and neglect of their own is pathetic. 





RADIO CENSORSHIP 


HOSE who listened to the debate over 

Station WRNY Monday night between 

Norman Thomas and Hugo Gernsback, 
editor of Radio News, enjoyed the presenta- 
tion of an issue that will continue until some 
equitable arrangement is made. by which 
radio broadcasting will cease to be a monop- 
oly of ‘conservative opinions. Mr. Gernsback’s 
insistence that the radio does not have the 
character of a public utility reminds us of the 
same yiew many had of railroads in their 
period of chaos, competition, overbuilding and 
wildcat finance. The very fact that there are 
only about 95 channels for broadcasting and 
that radio will practically become universal 
in the next few years gives it a public 
character. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Gernsback himself 
demonstrated the subtle conservative censor- 
ship which is maintained over radio by his 
address delivered before the debate began. 
In this address he forecast the possible revo- 
lutionary development of the radio in the 
next decade, stating that modern science 
justifies such careful forecasts that are based 
upon evidence of current trends. All of which 
is sound. 

But-we observe. that many who accept this 
scientific attitude in the domain of the phys- 
ical sciences, in the technical organization of 
industry and in the general field of mechani- 
cal inventions, reject it completely in the field 
of social science. Here it is taboo, and it is 
essentially the method of Socialist analysis 
and prediction of social change. One may in- 
dulge in the most revolutionary scientific fore- 
casts in the physical sciences, but the moment 
he attempts to carry the scientific method 
into social science and tries to broadcast his 
views a medieval wall is erected to prevent 
him doing so. In the debate Mr. Gernsback* 
frankly said that radical opinions are not 
broadcast because they are not “acceptable to 
the majority of persons.” 

Precisely. But note that his own revolu- 
tionary. predictions of radio development were 
broadcast despite the fact that he cannot say 
that they are “acceptable to the majority of 
persons.” One field is open to new ideas and 
another field is closed. If Norman Thomas 
were to suggest that he be permitted to broad- 
cast a scientific address forecasting profound 
changes in the present social system he could 
not be heard, yet this address would be of the 
same character in the field of social science 
that Mr. Gernsback delivered in another do- 
main of science. 

A subtle, unwritfen, yet effective, censor- 
ship prevails in the interest of those who have 
large stakes in the present social system. No 
amount of casuistry can obscure this fact. 
W ing to stabilize the franc they are 
still carrying on the holy war abroad 


for French finance and capital. In co-opera- 
tion with doddering Spain they have recently 
“pacified” Morocco, but meanwhile the mas- 
sacre at Damascus last year has not brought 
a similar result. The Druses have carried on 
a continuous war against the alien usurpers. 
It is reported that the French High Commis- 
sioner will ask for some 20,000 more troops 
for service in Syria. 

A dispatch to the Times says that “Damas- 
cus has virtually been in a state of siege for 
the past two months with daily loss of 
life.” Moreover, from Aleppo in the north to 
Solda in the south, “the entire territory is 
seething with revolution and is unsafe except 
for armored cars and trains convoyed by 
armed forces.” This is followed by the cynical 
information that the French military command 
have come to ‘the conclusion that the rebel 
natives will have to be either driven into the 
desert “or be exterminated.” 

We fear that the Druses are going to be 
thoroughly “civilized” and made to under- 
stand that the “moral forces of the world,” as 
the late Woodrow Wilson would say, are not 
to be trifled with. However, we have exported 
some “moral forces” to Haiti and other out- 
lying provinces of American banks and if there 
is a butchery in Syria our capitalist press will 
have to restrain any desire to “shudder.” 
French imperialism will simply be following 
an example followed by our own advance 
agents of “civilization.” 





SYRIA IN REVOLT 


HILE French statesmen are still try- 





The General Strike 


By Mario Bravo, of Argentina 
(Translated from the Spanish by Alice Stone Blackwell) 


The crowd advances like a sounding sea, 
The multitude ablaze with banners bright; 
In the great chorus that invokes a hope 
All earth’s revolts seem throbbing full of might. 
Like a huge cloud foretelling cyclones dread 
The multitude all powerful marches past. 
Today they rest; their clamor, all as one, 
Spread fear of revolutions dark and vast. 
Energy that creates and that destroys, 
Perpetual energy, the crowd goes by— 
Men with their faith, their strength, their song, their 
flag— 
And as they pass, the streets thril! silently; 
A hush falis, here and where the pampas ope, 
And life itseif stands still and waits in hope! 
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-- The News of the Week 








The Iowa Re- 
publican primary 
administers an- 
other slap at Cal- 
vin Coolidge, and is further evidence 
that Coolidge will be dumped by the 
party brokers two years hence. Smith 
W. Brookhart has been chosen over 
Senator Cummins. Back in the days 
of the “New Freedom” and the “New 
Nationalism” Senator Cummins wes 
known as a “moderate progressive,” 
and later became a “moderate con- 
servative.” Brookhart’s strength lies 
not so much in any definite program 
of his own, but in his general criti- 
cism of the Coolidge Administration. 
He is chosen for what he opposes and 
not for what he favors, which runs 
true to traditional American politics. 
The voters generally vote against can- 
didates, not for them. They are al- 
ways kicking politicians out of office, 
but have not learned how to send sat- 
isfactory men into office and keep 
them there. Brookhart himself, when 
his seat in the Senate was being con- 
tested, showed a tendency to be 
“good” to the administration in the 
hope of not being counted out. Upon 
being ousted he again turned “radi- 
eal,” for there was no hope of beat- 
ing Cummins in any other way. This 
primary, like others that have ad- 
ministered'a slap to Coolidge, is not 
significant of any. important change 
to come in Washington except that 
the party brokers will have to agree 
on’ some other candidate than Cool- 
idge in 1928." 


Coolidge Gets 





" We are not so 
Advancing toda skeptical as we 
New Revolution °"°® Were over 
discoveries in the 
physical sciences, The needs of mod- 
ern capitalism have banished spooks 
from this field so that the specialists 
are free to carry on their experiments, 
no matter how revolutionary, without 
being banished from bourgeois circles. 
Thus Professor Charles Henry, a 





French scientist, announces the possi- 
bility of producing a new energy that 
will revolutionize economic production 


technical term for the decomposition 
by extreme cold. The 
Frenchman claims that it is now a 


able to catalyze water and 
water-driven internal combustion en- 
gine that will be adapted for power in 
industry. If this prediction is veri- 
fied it certainly will revolutionize capi> 
talist production, but it may also have 
other unforeseen results, Our ruling 


tation they can perpetuate the capi- 
talist system, but they leave the field 
absolutely free for wonderful techni- 
cal changes in economic life. Théy 


the real revolutionary forces in mod- 


that 
their 


their supremacy and 
ultimate passing of 


basis of 
mean the 
rule. 
tionist also. 
come its 
abolition of capitalism itself. 


What is more, we wel- 





G. Ekman 


Sweden Gets 
Dry Premier of the old Liberal 
Party, has been chosen by King Gus- 
tave to head a new government, fol- 
lowing the resignation of the Social- 
Cabinet when the anti-Socialist 
majority in the Riksdag insisted upon 


ist 





wiping strikers and victims of lock- 


throughout the world. Catalysis is the | 


mere matter of time when he will be} 
build a} 


classes think that by smothering agi- | 


are too stupid to understand that in } 
following this course they encourage | 


ern society, forces that undermine the | 
We welcome this silent revolu- | 


ultimate achievement—the | 


Cc. 
leader of the pro- | 
hibitionist section | 


| 


| 
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outs from the unemployment benefit 
lists. Premier. Ekman’s Cabinet is 
made up of four other “drys” and 
four regular Liberals. In view of the 
fact that the Swedish commission that 
had been investigating the prohibition 
question for twelve years has just re- 
ported against abolishing the present 
State dispensary system in favor of a 
bone-dry regime, it is not likely that 
the new Premier will be able to do 
much toward realizing his ideal. Rep- 
resenting parties with only 33 of the 
230 members of the Lower House, M. 
Ekman will have to tread very care- 
fully to keep his balance for the brief 
period before new elections will be 
held. That any of the good legislative 
work done under the Socialist Cabi- 
net will be nullified is not probable, 
and it seems likely that the country 
will soon be called to the polls to pass 
judgment upon the question at issue. 





The favorable 
results of the 
election of the 
Diet of the little 


Socialist Gain 
In Germany 


‘a total membership of 64 


Sunday are being hailed by the So- 
cialists of Germany as a good omen 
for the outcome of the referendum on 
the confiscation of the ex-royal estates 
to be held June 20. The Socialist 
popular vote increased about 31,000 
over that of 1924, while the National- 
ists lost about 35,000. According to the 
latest reports, there will be 20 Social- 
ists in the new Diet, against 15 in the 
one elected in February, 1924. The 
Nationalists have fallen from 19 to 12, 
and the Communists from 9 to 3. The 
German Racialists (extreme reaction- 
aries) lost 7 seats, falling to 5. The 
remaining 10 seats are scattered among 
several small groups. The relative 
of the Socialists has 


creased faster than their actual nu- 


strength in- 


merical gains, as the new Diet will 
have only some 50 members, against 
in the old 
the So- 


cialists laid great stress upon the ne- 


one. During the campaign 


cessity of the voters also coming out 
on June 20 and making the referendum 





Critical 
Cruisings 
By V. F. Calverton 
The Good Devil 


EO TOLSTOI is a tragi-comic ex- 

ample of the Solomons who seed 

their passion indiscriminately in. 
youth and -sell their memories in 
senility. It is not a unique reaction. 
Change in physiology, the coming of 
a masculine menopause, is the 
psychological determinant; change in 
economic relations, the coming of a 
new status in life with new responsi- 
bilities and an inertia deepened by 
repetition of experience, is the social. 
When the violence of sexual impulse 
withers into the diffuse indifference 
of the sexagenarian, ideas and actions 
once so free. and dynamic become 
fixed, static and _ repressive. Ef- 
fervescence of sexual activity is fol- 
lowed by a frowning quietude of sex- 
ual behavior. In society we all know 
how the plunging passionate youth is 
followed by the reprehending, feckless 


Told ran. 


In youth they do—in age they preach 
not to do. Solomon could afford to 
write his Proverbs after He had en- 
joyed being unproverbial. Whitman 
in his old age could afford not to see - 
his illegitimate son because the event 
might cause a scandal. <And so, too, 
Tolstoi, could afford to preach resigna- 
tion and repression after he had 
snagged and debauched his yester- 
years. 

The same spirit that mutilated the 
motif of eighteenth and nineteenth 
century English literature marred the 
aging Tolstoi’s productions. The 
moralistic obsessed him. Art should 
become instruction. In War and 
Peace Tolstoi had written the greatest 
historical and mags novel in the world; 
in Anna Karenina, one of the subtlest 
in the psychological genre; in Ivan 
Ilyitch, one of the finest in the short- 
story or novelette style. These works, 
in comparison with his others, were 
singularly unencumbered with moral- 
istic inpediments. War and Peace, of 
all the novels the most comprehensive 
in design, confined itself neither to the 
rules later set down in the Kreutzer 
Sonata nor to the mild-moralities of 
the soft-hearted bourg2oisie. 


Sexless Literature 


The Devil (Harpers, $2.00), the 
latest hitherto unpublished story of 
Tolstoi’s, falls within the moral sate- 
gory. Like the Kreutzer Sonata it is 
devoted to the problem of sexual sin. 
Sin is an antiquated concept, moldy 
with the mildew of medievalism. Yet 
to a mystical mind such as that of 
Tolstoi, sin was a peculiar obsession. 
Sexual sin became abhorrent. Sexual 
intercourse should never occur except 
for the purpose of procreation, and 
that any thought of indulging in the act 
for the sheer ecstasy of its realization 
was a thing repulsive to the rapidly 
shriveling imagination of this once 
free and fearless mind. In the Sequel 
to the Kreutzer Sonata, Tolstoi “had 
declared, following the garbled — 
Gospels: 

It is sinful for anyone (con- 
sequently for a married as well as 
for an unmarried man) to Ieok on 
& woman as an object of pleasure, 
and that it is better for the wvn- 
married not to marry at all, i. e, 
to be perfectly chaste. 

Neither did the married escape. 
them his order was: 

Together strive to be free from 
temptation. Try to cleanse (your- 
selves) from the sin of mutual re- 
lation, which hinders general and 
individual service of God-and man; 


To 
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a victory for the people. 
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The Mountain Dwellers 


(Prize-Winning Poem in the Annual New 
Leader Chatterbox Poetry Contest) 


CITY of a thousand Matterhorns, 
Serene, your towers in the rosy light, 
Are mountain cliffs again, are stratumed canyon 
walls! 
There is no peace like that which falls 
In light aslant on upright stone in dizzy air, 
Save in mountain. light. 
Here buildings meditate, are peaks, are prayer; 
Long quarried. loried, split by steel and men, 
Rock achieves itself and rears on high, 
Recapture peace and might, is rock again. 
* : . 
I said I could not live down on the plain, 
Nor where the land is fettered by men’s streets, 
I said I could not bear a neighbor's din 
Nor breathe where village houses hemmed me in. 
I said, “The soul’s a plant that lives on air, 
Drawing nurture from majestic light,” 
I said, “Look to the hills to find your strength, 
The body draws its puny might from might.” 
But whaj ney day and miracle is this, 
The city swinging in the morning sky 
While far below the cataracts of men rush by? 
—These man-amazing men who harness Nature 
their will 
To make again 
Something as potent 
Majestic as a hill. 
Before they fenced and marred it, plowed and scarred 
it with their hopes, 
No longer will they litter flowering slopes 
With ugliness alone. For intricate with beauty 
Of story set on story 
The new city rises like a saint in glory. 
* . * 
The cliffs of windows rise, but at their feet 
We, the blood of peasants, beat; 
We, who barter, love and eat. 
Too recently.we came away 
From our fields of simple hay, 
From our houses, set in clay. 
The high walls rise, the great wheels whirl, 
The sun swings up, the white smokes curl, 
~Below, like packs of wolves we swirt, 
Rush like waters from reserve, 
Flood the streets, sweep round the curve, 
Eddy, rush and wave and swerve, 
not knowing why. 


. + * 


to 


as a plain, 


Sing and dic, 


I said, “The mind of man is armed with brizht 


Machinery for throwing catapults of light,” 


I said, “Man hurls his lasso round the air, 
And loads the void with thoughts iron could not bear.” 
I said, “Mind is a comet that will race 
Into the five dimensions of all space 
And find a grandeur to compare 
With mesas lifting shining flats in air.” 
. ¥* * 
But we, so newly from the wood, 
To deal with catapults of light, 
So bent on shelter, love and food, 
Not majesty, not might, 
We ferret in these cliffs of stone. 
Bewildered, lost, and toil 
Ezruliant now, now dumb. 
How can we live here who have come 
So shortly from the soil? 
* 7 . 
Little towns, little cities, 
Farms flourishing like daisies on the plain, 
You can scorn the vain 
Provinciality of big cities. 
Like flowers you grow, 
Dotting our maps, - e 
You are the nation and perhaps 
You always will be flowers, nestling so. 
And yet there is a whisper on the air 
Of change, relentless, coming everywhere, 
And terraces flung half way to the sky 
Are symbols to be read by any eye. 
Oh city of a thousand streaming lights, 
Oh city of a million blinking nights, 
Oh city ever new, 
We ask you what you are. You answer, “Y 
Unsphinx an ancient question if you can, 
What is it that man seeks to make of man? 
. . * 





ou.” 


On a dump heap—I remember yet— 
Was a cracked, discarded statuctte, 
Where stone had been induced to hold 
Some little time the restless mold 
Of Dance and Laughter, 
Pleasing a brief fashion; 
Crumbling to stone again. 
A thousand centuries have men 
Visited the Cats of the long Nile, 
Timeless in stone, inscrutable, and stil! 
Spirit of stone. 

(Materials will 

Be what they are, 

Return to their own 

After a passing sham and a jest, 

—Ebony, ivory, man or stone,— 

The sculptor who knows this 

Fashions them best. 

How else could office buildings challenge men, 

Recapture calm and might, turn rock again?) 


—Margery Swett Mansfield, 


but soon after 








